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=     EAST   INDIA    COMPANY'S  AFFAIRS. 

MY  occupation  and  employment,  for 
fome  years   paft,  have  given  me 
many  opportunities   of  enquiring 
|r    into   the  ftate    of   India,  whereby  I  have 
obtained  fome  knowledge  of  thofe  coun- 
»-    tries,  that  are  more  immediately  connected 
£.     with   our  pofleffions    in  thofe  parts  j  and 
0    having   turned    my   thoughts  towards  the 
trade,  as  well  as   the  government  of  our 
territories  in  that  part  of  the  world  -,  I  am 
able  to  give   the  public  fome  information 
upon  thefe   interesting  fubjecls,  which  are 
growing  every  day  more  and  more  impor- 
tant   to   Great  Britain. — My  fituation  has 
preferved  me  from  all  Indian  connections; 
in  which  refpec~l,  I  am  more  likely  to  be 
impartial     than  any  of  thofe  gentlemen, 
who  have  been  concerned  in  the  manage- 
B  ment 
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ment  of  our  affairs,  either  at  home  or 
abroad. — Nor  have  I  ever  meddled  in  the 
flocks,  and,  therefore,  have  no  private  in- 
tereft  in  the  rife  or  fall  of  dividends. — lean 
anfwer  for  the  facts  that  I  have  advanced ; 
but  my  obfervations  are  fubmitted  to  the 
public. — The  reader  will  foon  find  that  I 
have  not  been  much  accuftomed  to  writing, 
and  is  not,  therefore,  to  expedt  fine  lan- 
guage, and  well  turned  periods;  but  he 
may  be  allured,  that  the  opinions  are  ho- 
neft,  and  the  facts  are  authentic,  which, 
perhaps,  may  be  fufficient  to  recommend 
any  eflay  upon  a  fubject  where  the  public 
wants  information  more  than  amufement. 

For  thefe  twelve  or  fourteen  years  paft, 
a  private  body  of  merchants,  belonging 
to  a  nation  very  far  removed  from  the 
Mogul  empire,  have  taken  a  principal  part  in 
the  tranfadtions  of  the  great  peniniula  of  In- 
dia. A  particular  detail  of  the  various  circum- 
ftances,  which  firft  led  to,  and  have  fincc 
produced,  fuch  vaft  acquifitions  to  the 
Eaft  India  Company,  is  now  of  no  confe- 
quence  -,  but  it  is  of  confequence  to  know 
why  the  nation  has  profited  fo  little  from 
them.  It  is  therefore  the  intention  of  thefe 
flieets  to  point  out  thofe  errors  which 
experience  has  difcovered  in  the  general 
conduct  of  our  affairs,  that  the  government 
may,  before  it  is  too  late,  endeavour  to  turn 
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the  acquisitions  to  that  great  account  they 
are  fo  capable  of. 

The  Company's  affairs,  until  about  the 
year  1750,  required  little  more  than  com- 
mercial talents  ;  the  produce  of  our  own 
country  was  carried  there,  fold,  and  return- 
ed in  the  manufactures  of  thofe  parts ;  and 
the  little  fpots  we  poffeffed  excited  no  jea- 
loufies  amongft  the  neighbouring  princes. 

The  French,  under  Duplex,  firfl  opened 
the  way  to  acquiring  territorial  poffeflions  in 
India ;  and  why  they  did  not  reap  thofe  ad- 
vantages we  have  lince  done,  and  which 
they  may  be  juftly  charged  with  having 
forced  us  into,  on  that  coaft,  arofe  entirely 
from  the  mifconduct  of  Duplex,  who,  in- 
toxicated by  pride  and  vanity,  did,  through 
his  obflinacy,  plunge  his  countrymen  into 
various  diftreffes,  until  they  were  quite  un- 
done. The  fuccefs,  which  at  firft  attended 
his  meafures,  was  owing  in  a  great  degree 
to  our  inactivity  and  wretched  parfimony. 
Mr.  Barnet,  who  had  forefeen  the  ftorm 
that  was  gathering,  died  unfortunately  at 
the  beginning  of  1746,  and  Madrafs  was 
taken  the  latter  end  of  that  year. 

The  leaders  in  the  direction  at  that  time, 
attentive  only  to  the  commercial  plan,  and 
prejudiced  againft  more  extenfive  views, 
remained  inactive  until  the  French  and  In- 
dian powers  together  had  almoft  drove  us 
B  2  into 
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into  the  fea.  We  were  roufed  at  laft  by 
necefiity ;  and,  about  the  year  1751,  the 
Company's  affairs  began  to  wear  a  better 
afpecl: :  lord  Clive  had  made  a  ftand  againft 
the  enemy }  and  foon  after  general  Laurence 
returned  again  from  Europe  to  take  upon 
him  the  chief  command  ;  his  lord£hipa<fled 
under  the  general,  and  aflifted  him  in  efta- 
blifhing  the  reputation  of  the  Britim  arms. 

About  the  year  1755,  we  were  almofl 
extirpated  at  Bengal,  by  the  difputes  be- 
tween Drake  and  Surajah  Dowla,  but  were 
fortunately  re-eftablimed  by  lord  Clive  and 
admiral  Watfon.  Lord  Clive  went  far- 
ther ;  he  placed  us  on  a  footing  all  Euro- 
peans had  been  ftrangers  to  before  ;  for,  by 
virtue  of  his  treaties  and  conquefts,  we  took 
the  lead  at  the  Suba's  court.  Soon  after  all 
this  was  fettled,  lord  Clive  returned  to 
England,  haftened  in  fome  meafure  by  a 
peremptory  letter  from  the  directors. 

This  increafe  of  riches  and  power,  joined  to 
the  intercourfe  we  had  with  the  natives,  both 
at  Bengal  and  in  the  Carnatic,  enabled  us  to 
obtain  a  more  immediate,  and  a  fuller 
knowledge  of  the  country,  its  wealth  and 
natural  advantages,  the  number  of  its  inha- 
bitants, their  manners,  cuftoms,  and  reli- 
gions ;  and  to  preferve  our  revenues,  we 
found  it  neceffary,  that  nothing  material 
fhould  be  done  by  the  princes  near  us, 
without  our  approbation. 

An 
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An  extenfive  commerce  is  the  great  and 
capital  advantage  which  England  ought  to 
expect  from  thefe  acquifitions ;  and  confe- 
quently  the  politics  of  India  mould  be  prin- 
cipally directed  to  this  end;  but  though, 
perhaps,  it  might  be  wiflied,  that  the  origi- 
nal plan  of  trade,  upon  which  the  Company 
was  firft  conftituted,  had  {till  continued 
upon  that  contracted  bottom,  and  that  they 
had  not  been  from  merchants  erected  into 
fovereign  princes  ;  yet,  as  this  great  domi- 
nion is  acquired,  it  muft  be  maintained; 
for  the  politics,  not  only  of  Afia,  but  even 
of  Europe,  are  now  fo  interwoven  with  the 
affairs  of  our  commerce  there,  that  it  will 
be  abfolutely  impoffible  to  return  back  to 
our  former  fituation  with  any  hopes  of  pro- 
fit, or  indeed  of  fecurity  :  we  muft  preferve 
what  we  have  acquired  upon  the  principles 
of  felf-defence. 

Let  us  relinquim  our  pofTeffions  whenever 
we  will,  other  Europeans  are  in  readinefs  to 
lay  hold  upon  whatever  we  leave  j  or,  if 
they  could  poffibly  be  reftored  to  the  princes 
of  the  country,  the  memory  of  former  con- 
quefts  would  naturally  infufe  fuch  a  reafon- 
able  dread  of  future  attacks  into  the  minds 
of  thefe  princes,  that  they  would  never  reft 
till  theyhad  totally  extirpated  theEnglifli  out 
of  India;  nor  would  treaties  or  engagements 
be  of  any  avail  with  princes,  who  have 
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no  other  principles  of  government  but  what 
Ipring  from  thofe  powerful  paffions,  fear 
and  hatred,  and  have  no  idea  of  national 
faith  and  honour. 

It  was  not  ambition  that  firft  tempted 
the  Company  to  embark  in  thefe  wars: 
neceflity  led  the  way  ;  and  conqueft  has 
now  brought  them  to  the  choice  either  of 
dominion  or  expulfion.  To  fay  the  truth, 
the  natives  and  Europeans  had,  by  degrees, 
obtained  fo  much  knowledge  of  each  other, 
that,  fooner  or  later,  this  conflict  muft  have 
happened,  though  it  was  haftened  by  the 
unruly  ambition  of  Duplex  upon  the  Coro- 
mandel  coafl,  and  the  mifconduct  of  Drake 
in  Bengal.  Self-prefervation  firft  awakened 
us,  and  conqueft  gained  us  the  great  advan- 
tages we  enjoy  ;  force  only  can  preferve 
them;  we  muft  be  all,  or  nothing ;  and 
furely  it  is  better  to  die  at  once,  than  wafte 
av/ay  by  inches  -,  much  lofs  of  men  and 
treafure  might  thereby  be  faved  to  the 
nation. 

The  great  endeavour  of  all  commercial 
ftates,  is  to  draw  the  productions  of  other 
countries  to  its  own  center ;  to  work  up  the 
raw,  and  to  re-export  the  manufactured 
goods;  for  wherever  goods,  though  manu- 
factured abroad,  can  be  carried  out  again 
for  fale,  fo  as  to  produce  a  final  balance  in 
favour  of  the  ftate,  they  are  in  a  degree  as 
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meritorious,  in  the  eye  of  trade,  as  if  they 
weje  manufactured  at  home  :  but,  in  a 
public  light,  the  advantages  that  flow  from 
a  monopoly  of  carriage  are  far  fuperior  to 
the  dry  profit  of  the  merchant ;  to  wit,  the 
encreafe  of  failors  and  (hipping,  and  the 
employment  of  multitudes  j  all  which  add 
ftrength  as  well  as  riches  to  the  community. 
The  acl:  of  navigation  was  founded  upon 
this  principle,  by  which  this  kingdom  is 
become  the  greateft  maritime  power  that 
ever  exifted. 

A  fair  opportunity  now  feems  to  offer, 
that  may  enable  this  kingdom,  in  a  few 
years,  to  center  in  itfelf  almoft  all  the  trade 
to  the  Eaft  Indies,  and  thereby  to  fupply  the 
reft  of  Europe  from  the  mart  of  London.  To 
effecT:  fo  great  an  undertaking,  a  revenue  muft 
be  allotted,  fufficient  to  maintain  a  ftrong 
fquadron  in  India  always  ready  to  fit  out,  and 
three  feparate  armies,  one  on  the  eaft  and 
one  on  the  weft  coaft  of  the  peninfula,  and 
one  at  Bengal.  It  is  by  fuch  fteps  only, 
that  the  conquefts  can  become  of  any  laft- 
ing  or  folid  advantage  -,  and  that  all  this  may 
be  effe&ed,  I  {hall  endeavour  to  mew : 
happy,  if  any  of  my  hints  may  excite  fome 
abler  head  to  digeft,  and  bring  them  to  per- 
feclion. 

Lord  Clive,  when  he  returned  home  in 
February,  1760,  left  Mr.  Holwel  in  the 
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chair  at  Bengal,  who  was  fuperfeded  from 
Madrafs,  in  Auguft  following,  by  Mr.  Van- 
fittart,  a  gentleman  of  a  fair  and  amiable 
character,  but  unacquainted  with  that  fet- 
tlement.  Immediately  on  his  arrival,  the 
conduct  of  Meer  Jaffier  was  placed  in 
fuch  a  light,  as  induced  him,  by  a  fatal  re- 
volution, to  place  Coffim  Cawn  on  the 
throne.  The  ftain  of  wanton  tyranny  this 
action  left  behind  it,  will  long  remain  upon 
the  minds  of  the  natives  :  the  whole  of  this 
blameable  tranfaftion,  together  with  the 
many  melancholy  confequences,  are  too 
well  known  to  need  repeating  :  matters 
foon  came  to  a  crifis ;  one  conftant  fceneof 
anarchy  and  diffenfion  prevailed  from  Cof- 
fim's  afcending  the  throne  to  his  flight:  he 
fled  at  laft,  and  carried  with  him  a  vaftfum 
in  fpecie. 

The  principal  reafon  given  to  the  public 
for  depofing  Meer  Jaffier,  was  the  wretch- 
ed ftate  of  his  finances  ;  but  this  arofe  from 
the  mifcondudt  and  treachery  of  his  mini- 
fters.  That  there  was  no  real  want  of  fpe- 
cie in  the  country,  is  manifeft  from  the  large 
fums  which  Coflim  was  enabled  to  colled, 
with  fuch  expedition,  almoft  immediately 
after  his  advancement  :  and  with  how- 
much  cafe  might  the  Company  have  re- 
formed his  government,  by  a  change  of  his 
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minifters,  if  they  had  pleafed,  without  any 
difturbance  or  commotion. 

lam  clearly  of  opinion  it  was  as  eafy  to  re- 
ftrain  Meer  Jaffier  as  to  depofe  him;  and  the 
country  would  not,  in  that  cafe,  (to  fay  no- 
thing of  the  other  mifchiefs  occasioned  by 
that  revolution)  have  been  drained  of  that 
immenfe  fum  which  Coffim  carried  off  with 
him  upon  his  expulfion  :  yet  the  country 
was  not  totally  exhaufted  even  by  this  drain, 
witnefs  the  fums  that  have  been  fent  out, 
fince  his  flight,  to  Madrafs,  Bombay,  and 
China. 

In  the  year  1764,  Meer  Jaffier  was  re^. 
placed  in  the  fubafhip  ;  contefts,  and  the 
purfuit  of  private  gain,  continued  abroad, 
and  party  ran  high  at  home.  It  was  at  this 
time  lord  Clive  again  flood  forth  to  take 
upon  him  the  command  at  Bengal.  He 
fet  off  in  May,  1764,  and  did  not  reach 
Calcutta  until  April,  1765.  He  founcj 
Meer  Jaffier  dead,  .  when  he  arrived  ;  he 
gave  that  Nabob's  fon  the  outward  pageant- 
ry of  Suba,  but  the  power  and  the  revenues 
he  took  charge  offer  the  company;  he  air- 
lotted  out  of  them  a  certain  ftipend  for  the 
nominal  Suba,  and  for  the  Mogul,  the  tri- 
bute thefe  provinces  ufed  to  remit  to  Delhi, 
when  the  empire  was  properly  fettled  ;  the 
remainder  of  the  revenues  was  brought  intq 
the  treafury  of  Calcutta. 

C  The 


The  fubafhip  of  Bengal  takes  in  3 
large  extent  of  country,  the  greatefl  part 
of  which  is  under  the  Suba's  imme- 
diate direction  ;  the  remainder  is  under 
the  management  of  Nabobs,  Rajahs,  or  Po- 
lygars,  who  are  to  pay  certain  annual  tri- 
butes to  the  Suba,  and  fome  of  them  are 
likewife  to  bring  into  the  field  a  certain 
number  of  troops  whenever  they  are  re- 
quired, the  management  of  the  lands  with- 
in their  refpective  governments  being  left 
entirely  to  themfelves  to  farm  and  to  col- 
lect. 'The  diflracted  ftate  the  empire  had 
long  been  in,  had  led  the  Suba  to  neglect 
paying  the  tribute  due  to  the  throne  of 
Delhi  j  and  the  enfeebled  flate  of  Shaw 
Allum  made  him  incapable  of  enforcing  his 
right  j  but  fince  we  have  had  porTeflion, 
that  ufual  tribute  has  been  regularly  paid. 

The  whole  revenue  above  mentioned,  in- 
cluding the  tribute  payable  to  the  Great 
Mogul,  amounts  to  the  fum  of  near  three 
millions  four  hundred  thoufand  pounds ; 
to  which  may  be  added  the  duties  collected 
on  the  foreign  trade  at  the  port  of  Calcutta, 
about  twenty  thoufand  pounds.  Befides  all 
this,  the  Company  are  in  the  receipts  of  a 
considerable  fum  for  the  duties  upon  fait, 
beetel,  and  tobacco.  This  brought  in, 
while  the  monopoly  of  thofe  articles  took 
place,  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  thou- 
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farid  pounds  a  year,  but,  lince  that  was 
abolifhed,  is  reduced  to  one  hundred  thou- 
fand  pounds,  or  under.  The  whole  of  this 
revenue  may  be  fairly  fet  at  three  millions 
five  hundred  thoufand  pounds,  out  of  which 
the  *  tribute  to  the  Mogul,  the  allotment  to 
the  Nabob,  the  expence  of  collecting  the 
revenue,  and  the  civil  and  military  charges 
of  government  at  Bengal,  altogether  amount 
to  about  two  millions,  though  I  am  pretty 
fure  it  is-  not  quite  fo  much,  and  confe- 
quently  there  ought  to  remain  the  fum  of 
one  million  five  hundred  thoufand  pounds, 
neat  income,  in  the  hands  of  the  Company, 
to  be  applied  for  the  purchafe  of  the  home 
inveftments,  or  for  any  emergencies  that 
might  accidentally  arife.  The  province  of 
Orrxa,  which  properly  belongs  to  theSuba 
of  Bengal,  is  now  in  the  hands  of  Morat- 
tahs:  ityields  a  revenue  of  about  onehundred 
and  thirty  thoufand  pounds.  This  province 
might  be  eafily  recovered  ;  and  it  is  well 
defended  by  hills  that  bound  it  to  the  S.W. 

*  The  tribute  to  the  Mogul,      — —    330*000 

The  Nabob,  for  his  court,i8  lacks,  charge  7     , 

of  colleaing  the  revenue,  35  lacks,      J     °7°J 
The  civil   and    military  expences,  with] 

the    amount    of  ftores    of   different  r  I3oo0',ooo 
kinds,  about  '     -•   —     J 

2,000,000 
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The  prefent  eftablifhment  of  the  forces 
at  Bengal  is  fixed  at  three  thoufand  Eu- 
ropeans, and  near*  twenty  thoufand  Seipoys 
or  country  infantry  j  all  of  whom  are  re- 
gularly difciplined,  and  formed  into  batta- 
lions, and  are  commanded  by  European 
officers  j  this  force  is  reckoned  fufficient 
to  defend  the  provinces  againft  all  inva- 
llons. 

•J-  The  prince  is  the  lord  proprietor  of 
the  lands,  his  will  is  under  no  controul ; 
neverthelefs,  the  mode  of  farming  out  the 
lands  continues  amongft  the  Morattahs, 
and  all  the  Gentoos,  in  much  the  fame 
ftate  it  was  in  before  the  Moors  got  pof- 
felfion  of  the  empire. 

The  lands  are  under  the  direction  either 
of  officers  fuperintending  for  the  Mogul, 
or  princes  who,  collecting  for  themfelves, 
pay  annual  tributes  to  the  empire  ;  and 
no  lands  are  exempted  from  paying  a 
proportion  to  the  crown,  but  thofe  belong- 
ing to  pagoda?,  mofques,  or  enjoying  fome 
other  privileges.  Thefe  lands  amongft  the 
Morattahs,  are  granted  to  the  occupiers 
for  a  term  of  years,  or  for  life,  which 
laft  method  moftly  prevails ;  and  provided 

*  This  number  does  not  include  the  Seipoys  em- 
ployed by  the  revenue  officers. 

t  Princes  holding  large  tracts  of  country,  have  other 
princes  under  them,  in  like  manner  as  they  hold  un- 
der the  Mogul. 
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no  charge  lays  againft  them  for  embezzle- 
ment, or  neglect  of  tillage,  there  is 
fcarcely  an  inftance  of  the  lands  being 
taken  from  the  families  of  the  firft  occu- 
piers. The  fame  maxims  prevail  with 
refpect  to  the  Rajahs  and  great  officers, 
who  were  always  permitted  to  hold  by 
defcent,  and  were  fcarce  ever  difplaced, 
except  for  mifgovernment  or  rebellion. 
*  The  lands  pay  according  to  their  pro- 
duce; this  is  taken  by  collectors  for  the 
prince,  who  calling  in  men  converfant  in 
hufbandry,  do,  by  their  judgment,  fet  the 
value  of  the  prince's  mare  while  the  crop 
is  on  the  ground ;  the  value,  fo  fettled,  is 
what  the  occupier  is  to  pay,  and  this  is 
tranfmitted,  by  the  feveral  collectors,  to 
the  treafurer  or  Duan,  who  is  commonly 
the  firft  minifter  of  the  prince.  The 
grain  ufually  pays  one  half  of  its  produce, 
cocoa-nut  and  beetel-nut  trees  two-thirds, 
fruit  trees,  and  thofe  converted  into  wood 
and  timber  one-third  -,  buffaloes  pay  one 
rupee  each  (or  half-a-crown),  draft  oxen 
not  fo  much,  a-year ;  and  fo  every  other 
article  in  proportion,  that  is  produced  by, 
or  nourished  from  the  earth. 

The  prince's   revenue  is   neat  and  clear 
of  all   deduction,  except  the,    fees    to  the 

*  Moft  of  the  lands  in  the  fouthern  parts  of  the  em- 
pire yield  double  crops. 

Duan, 
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Duan,  for  himfelf  and  his  collectors* 
which  are  fixed,  and  publicly  known  j 
what  remains  over  and  above  the  produce 
due  to  the  prince,  belongs  to  the  occupier 
of  the  lands  ;  and  this  is  found,  by  ex- 
perience, when  he  is  permitted  to  enjoy 
it,  to  be  an  ample  reward  to  him  for  his 
labour  and  expence. 

This  mode  of  collection  has  an  appear- 
ance of  the  ftricteft  juftice,  and  is  founded 
on  principles  of  equity,  but  is  obvi-* 
oufly  liable  to  be  corrupted  in  practice* 
becaufe  it  leaves  a  large  field  for  knavery 
and  extortion.  The  occupier  of  the  land 
is  in  no  wife  on  an  equal  footing  with  the 
collector;  and  the  inferior  clafles  of  men 
are  kept  in  fuch  vaft  fubordination,  in  thole 
oppreflive  governments,  that  fear  prevents 
their  complaints  ;  the  juftefl.  are  often 
conftrued  into  murmurs  and  difcontents, 
and  punched,  probably,  with  the  fevered 
chaftifements  j  for  what  can  thofe  poor 
wretches  do,  or  what  redrefs  can  they 
hope  to  find,  when  their  judges  have,  per- 
haps, fhared  the  plunder  with  thofe  very 
*  oppreffors  they  come  to  complain 
againft. 

*  Seek  ing  red  refs  from  the  Zemindars  or  Patels,  irt 
their  judicial  capacity,  who  are  in  league  wilh,  or  aft 
under  the  farmers  and  collectors  in  gathering  in  the 
revenues. 

The 
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The  Moors,  in  the  countries  under  their 
Immediate  government,  have  made  fomc 
alteration  in  the  mode  of  colle<fKng  the 
revenue,  but  not  at  all  calculated  to  fecure 
the  occupier  of  the  land  from  oppreffion. 
The  princes,  to  be  at  the  greater  cer- 
tainty, portioned  out  the  lands  in  their 
feveral  provinces,  into  confiderable  divi- 
fions,  which  were  feverally  farmed,  or  let 
on  leafe  for  the  amount  of  the  govern- 
ment's mare  to  the  bed  bidder,  which 
fhare  comprifed  in  it  alfo  the  avowed  fees 
for  the  officers  of  the  revenue ;  this  furrx 
the  farmer  of  the  revenue,  for  each  divifion 
or  portion  of  lands,  paid  into  the  Suba  or 
prince's  treafury  he  belonged  to. 

Whatever  remained,  after  this  mare  fa 
paid  in,  ought  to  have  been  the  occupier's 
reward  for  his  labour  and  expence.  This 
is  the  cuflom  of  the  country,  and  the  oc- 
cupier would  be  happy,  if  the  farmer  of 
the  revenue  executed  his  office  with  any 
degree  of  equitable  mercy  ;  but  the  power 
of  fqueezing,  which  the  farmer  is  intruft> 
ed  with,  for  the  purpofe  of  collecting  the 
lawful  revenue,  renders  him  fo  abfolute, 
that  he  extorts  almoft  what  he  pleafea 
from  the  poor  occupier.  Every  man  who 
aims  at  this  employment,  muft  pave  the 
way  to  his  appointment,  by  great  prefents 
^p  the  Itfabob  or  his  treafurer,  which  muft 
8  be 
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be  often  repeated,  if  he  means  to  con- 
tinue  in  his  office.  He  that  makes  the 
largeft  prefent,  is  fure  to  be  preferred 
among  the  bidders ;  for,  indeed,  no  per- 
fon  dares  to  bid  againft  the  man  who  is 
known  to  be  favoured  by  the  Duan. 
Thefe  prefents  to  the  great  men,  as  well 
as  the  farmer's  own  profit,  muft  be  paid 
out  of  the  occupier's  refidue;  and  thus, 
as  extortion  knows  not  where  to  flop,  the 
miferable  occupier  is  at  laft  driven  from 
his  land — the  revenue  falls  fhort,  and  the 
poor  wretch,  who  is  beggared  by  the  ava- 
rice of  his  fuperiors,  is  frequently  made 
the  victim  of  the  deficiency,  as  if  it  was 
owing  to  his  want  of  induftry,  and  not  to 
the  rapacity  of  the  farmers,  and  the  great 
minifters  of  the  prince. 

This  being  the  nature,  and  thefe  themethods 
of  collecting  the  revenue,  the  poor  fubject  has 
in  all  times  been  opprefled  byDuans,  farmers, 
and  collectors. — Thefe  ways  to  wealth  are 
eafy  and  expeditious ;  to  which,  if  you  add 
the  practice  of  making  prefents  (which 
is  an  eftablifhed  cuftom  in  India)  the  great 
men  and  minifters  grow  rich  in  an  in- 
ftant ;  but  as  thefe  were  always  in  dan- 
ger of  being  plundered  again  by  their  fo- 
vereign,  the  dread,  together  with  the  fear 
of  punilhment,  taught  fome  to  be  more 
moderate  j  and  thofe  who  were  directed, 

either 
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either  by  prudence  or  juftice,  treated  the 
Datives  with  fome  degree  of  gentleriefsj 
and  fo  the  country  continued  in  a  to- 
lerable ftate  of  profperity,  even  under  the" 
rapacity  of  abfolute  government.  Wheri 
this  revenue  came  under  the  management 
of  the  Company,  lord  Clive  continued  the 
fame  mode  of  collecting,  and  the  nominal 
Duan,  farmers,  and  colledors  were  ftili 
Moors  or  natives,  and  they  jftill  bore  the 
title  of  miniflers  and  fervants  to  the  nomi- 
nal Nabob;  but  were  under  the  infpedtiori 
and  controul  of  the  Board; 

The  treafurer  or  Duan,  appointed  by  lord 
Clive,  was  Mahomed  Reza  Caun ;  it  was 
left  to  him  to  nominate,  arid  to  prefida 
over  the  feveral  collectors  and  farmers  of 
the  revenue  ;  and  as  they  brought  in  the5 
money,  he  delivered  it  to  a  gentleman*  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Calcutta,  who 
tranfmitted  the  amount  to  the  Company's 
treafury.  This  gentleman  was  fixed  at  the 
Durbar,  to  fuperintend  Mahomed  Reza 
Caun,  and  to  tranfacl:  the  bufinefs  of  Co** 
zambazar,  where  the  filk  investments  are 
moflly  made  j  and  to  be  watchful,  at  the 
fame  time,  of  any  intrigues  carried  ort 
among!!  the  great  officers  about  the  perfon 
of  the  nominal  Suba. 

Gentlemen    were  likewife   fi&ed   in   the 

country,     to   fuperintend    the    revenues    of4 

,D  thofc 
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thofe  lands  firft  ceded  to  us,  and  which  are 
more  particularly  called  the  Company's 
Lands.  The  fame  mode  of  collecting  was 
ftill  continued,  with  this  difference  only, 
that  the  farmers  of  the  revenue  were  ap- 
pointed from  year  to  year,  whereas  they 
had  generally  been  for  a  term  of  years : 
this  was  intended  to  prevent  making  im- 
proper bargains,  but  it  only  drove  the  far- 
mers to  the  neceflity  of  annually  repeating 
their  prefents  to  Mahomed  Raza  Caun, 
who,  with  the  Durbar  relident,  directed 
the  feveral  portions  of  the  lands  to  be 
publicly  put  up,  and  granted  to  the  bed 
bidder  j  the  management  and  intrigues 
of  the  officers  ftruck  them  down  always 
to  him,  who  privately  made  the  largeft 
prcfent  to  the  Duan,  nor  could  the  Euro- 
pean gentlemen  prevent  it  ;  fo  that  the 
occupier  of  the  lands  has  not  only  to  raife 
the  proportion  due  to  the  crown,  but  to 
furnim  as  much  more  as  is  necefTary  for  the 
emolument,  as  well  as  the  reimburfement, 
of  the  farmer,  who  muft  extort  for  the 
Duan,  as  well  as  for  themfelves.  If  the 
occupiers  complained  of  the  oppreffion, 
and  the  European  gentlemen  interfered, 
they  were  deterred  by  the  affurances  of  the 
collectors,  that  their  complaints  were  un- 
reafonable,  and  that  it  would  he  impoffible 
for  them  to  colled  the  revenues,  if  lenity 

was 


with  them  to   7^"^'      erncapa- 

is  ob  iged  euher  to  t,l    *  ^  them 

neg  .gent   »«n^fiftence  ellewhere. 
entirely,  and  leek  luou  ffic£rs>  and 

Mahomed  Raza  Caun    n  the 

the  farmers,  who  at  :  th.a  ^um  &  on, 

revenue,  center  wiA  themfc  »e  .  befides 
the  eXtort,on  juft  mentlon^k  wbich  are 
all  this,  - 


revenue 
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But  beflcfes   tbefe   Dra*- 
Ijway.  prevailed  in    this  count r^11''^    ^ 

1Gd    of   arnn,v;«^    »    ruc^  out 
thei 


power  and  influence 
Out    «'«    provinces 
a  new 


us  under  M  ''ade 
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,  „,  at  iaft  Coffim,  thinking  himfelf 
I"85  if  feated  on  the  throne,  loudly  ex, 
fecurely  feated  on  .  ri,.  and  re- 

CUimo  ataed  to   Mr    Vanfi,.art,    that   very 
tiionltrated   to    IVA1'        ,  ,     ;n;urious  to  the 


iade    upon   an   equal   footmg  , 
Engli(h    gentlemen,  jfo/^.  now  re. 
only  paid  two  and  _a  ha  upe  fee 

t     . 
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,  But  unfortunately  the  means  adopted  foe 
correcting  this  abufe,  only  introduced  a 
worfe ;  for  the  *  monopoly  that  followed. 


*  I  cannot  believe  the  gentlemen  who  plan- 
ed the  monopoly,  forefaw  the  extent  of  its  pernicious 
confequences.  The  plan  was,  firft,  an  exclufive  com- 
pany to  carry  on  the  trade  in  fait,  beetel,  and  tobacco, 
confiding  of  all  who  may  be  deemed  juftly  entitled  to 
a  fhare ;  a  proper  fund  to  be  raifed  for  its  fupport  by 
loan  at  intereft.  All  fah,  beete!,  and  tobacco  produ- 
ced in,  or  imported  into  Bengal,  to  be  purchafed  by  the 
fociety,  and  all  other  perfons  excluded.  The  nabob 
to  be  applied  to,  to  iflue  fuch  prohibition  throughout  the 
diftricts,  where"  thofe  articles  are  manufactured  or  pro- 
duced. The  articles  to  be  purchafed  on  the  moft  mo- 
derate terms -by  contrail.— — The  above  articles,  pur- 
chafed by  the  fociety,  to  be  tranfported  to  certain 
places,  and  there  difpofed  of  by  their  agents.  The 
purchafers  to  have  liberty  of  again  tranfporting  them 
whither  they  pleafe. — The  Eaft  India  Company  to  be 
confidered  as  proprietors,  or  receive  an  annual  duty  on 
it,  as  may  appear  moft  to  their  intereft,  when  confi- 
dered with  their  other  interefts  and  demands  on 

this  presidency. The  Nabob    to    be   confidered  as 

may  be  judged  moft  proper,  either  as  a  proprietor,  or 
by  an,  annual  allowance,  to  be  computed  on  infpe&ing 
a  ftatement  of  his  duties  on  fait  in  former  years. — 
It  being  determined  in  what  manner  the  Company  and 
Nabob  fhall  be  confidered,  the  remainder  to  be  divided 
amongft  the  Company's  fervants,  according  to  their 
different  clafles. A  committee  of  trade  to  be  ap- 
pointed to  carry  this  plan  into  execution. — The  Com- 
pany having  obtained  the  grant  of  the  Duanne,  fmce 
the  laft  confutation,  the  article  relative  to  the  Nabob 
was  declared  of  non-effedl.—  The  Company,  therefore, 
to  be  confidered  as  fuperiors,  and  not  to  (hare 
with  the  fociety,  but  to  receive  the  following  duties, 
35  per  cent,  on  fait,  10  ditto  on  beetel-nut,  25  ditto  on 
tobacco. 

became 


became  ten  times  more  pernicious  than  trie 
open  trade  had  been  ;  for  now  the  provinces 
were  flowly  fupplied  with  the  neceffaries 
of  life,  and  the  prices  were  greatly  in- 
creafed. 

The  fait  brought  from  foreign  markets, 
or  made  in  the  moft  diflant  parts  of  the 
provinces,  could  only  be  fold  to  the  agents 
of  this  felect  company;  all  the  beetel-nut 
and  tobacco  was  fold  in  like  manner.  Every 
perfon  trading  in  any  of  thefe  articles, 
was  obliged  to  purchafe  their  entire  ftock 
from  the  company.  This  reftraint  had 
fo  bad  an  effect,  that  the  prices  to  the  con- 
fumer  were  enormoufly  enhanced.  To  in- 
ftance  in  the  article  of  fait  only,  the  fame 
quantity  that  was  fold,  before  this  mono- 
poly, and  well  fold,  for  eighty  rupees,  fold 
after  the  combination  at  the  encreafed 

price  of  two  hundred. The  method   of 

carrying  on  this  trade  was  curious.  The 
Company  at  home  were  entitled  to  receive 
a  duty  of  thirty-five  per  cent,  upon  this 
commodity  ad  valorem  ;  the  company 
abroad  (for  fo  I  muft  have  leave  to  call  the 
monopolies)  fet  the  price  at  the  falt-pans 
upon  the  manufacture  as  low  as  they 
thought  fit,  and  paid  the  duty  upon 
the  price  fo  fettled.  Thus  having  obtain- 
ed the  property,  they  fold  the  fame  at 
their  own  advanced  price  to  others,  who 

were 


were  to  retail  it  in  the  country.  By  this 
management  fait,  an  article  fo  univerfally 
necefTdry,  and  which  before  the  duty  was 
paid,  was  the  cheapeft  drug  in  India,  be- 
came immediately  after  that  payment  the 
deareft. 

The  inevitable  confequence  of  fuch  a 
proceeding,  is  that  the  manufactures  muft 
be  enhanced  to  repay  the  confumer,  and 
that  the  Company's  intereft  muft  be  facri- 
ficed  for  the  advantage  of  a  few  individuals, 
who  would,-  by  thefe  means,  divide  a  pre- 
mium amongft  themfelves  of  one  hundred 
per  cent,  beyond'  a  reafonable  profit,  on 
the  neceilaries  of  life  ;  which,  from  the 
amazing  confumption  on  each  of  thofe  ar- 
ticles, muft  amount  to  a  very  large  fum  of 
money, 

Wnilft  the  Europeans,  before  this  mo- 
nopoly, traded  on  better  terms  than  the 
natives,  by  evading  the  duties,  it  was  the 
revenue  only  that  fuffered,  and  the  natives 
were  excluded,  by  being  under-fold.  For 
if  in  that  cafe  the  European  merchant 
had  raifed  his  price  upon  the  confumer 
beyond  its  value,  together  with  the  amount 
of  the  duty;  the  natives  would  have  re- 
fumed  the  trade,  by  which  means  the 
price  of  thofe  articles  could  never  be  ad- 
vanced to  a  pitch  that  would  raife  the  ma- 
nufactures.— Whereas  the  monopoly  had 
E  the 


the  mod  pernicious,  ruinous  effect;  it  was 
calculated  to  injure  the  occupier  of  the 
land,  to  affect  the  fecurity  of  the  revenue, 
and  to  enhance  the  prices  of  all  the  goods 
made  throughout  the  provinces. 

It  is  eafy  to  judge  how  all  the  manufac- 
tures muft  rife,  when  the  neceffaries  of 
life  became  fo  dear  !  to  fay  nothing  of  the 
defertion  of  the  people,  many  chufing  to 
leave  a  country,  where  the  wages  of  la- 
bour fell  lo  ihort  of  the  expence  of  fub- 
fiftence/ 

Here,  however,  the  directors  mutt  be 
acquitted,  for  they  never  approved  of  it; 
and,  in  lefs  than  two  years  from  its  efta- 
blimment,  ordered  it  to  be  diffolved,  and 
renewed  fome  former  acts,  totally  forbid- 
ding the  Englim  to  trade  in  any  of  thefe 
articles.  Here  the  affair  ended  ;  but  as  no 
proper  meafures  were  taken  to  encourage 
the  freedom  of  this  trade,  amongft  the 
real  merchants  of  the  country,  though  the 
monopoly  is  at  home  abolished,  the  Euro- 
peans may,  to  this  hour,  have  a  principal 
(hare  in  the  trade,  through  the  means  of 
their  black  agents,  if  they  chufe  it,  and 
can  at  any  time  throw  difficulties  in  the 
merchant's  way,  when  he  attempts  to  trade 

for  himfelf. While  the  fervants  abroad 

Were  ruining  their  matters,  by  thefc  per- 
nicious practices,  the  directors  were  dif- 

trefllng 
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treffing  the  Company  by  injudicious  mea- 
fures  at  home;  for  when  this  great  ftream 
of  riches  flowed  into  our  treafury,  they 
thought  themfelves  in  polfeffion  of  an  in- 
exhauftible  fource  of  wealth^-— at  leaft 
their  conduct  gave  room  for  the  fuppofi- 
tion  ;  for  money  was  lavifhly  fent  away  in 
fpecie  every  year  to  *  Bombay,  Madrafs* 
and  China,  until  the  fource  was  almoft 
dried  up. — This  the  Company  could  not 
have  afforded,  if  the  country  could  have 
borne  it ;  for  after  near  two  millions  are 
deducted  for  the  neceflary  difburfements  of 
the  fettlement,  and  feven  or  eight  hun- 
dred thoufand  pounds  are  appropriated  for 
the  home  inveilments,  the  remainder  will 
be  found  very  inadequate  to  fupply  China, 
Bombay,  and  Madrafs,  together  with  the 
expences  of  the  fortifications,  far  from  be- 
ing completed,  though  continually  railing, 
together  with  a  neceffary  furplus,  which 
fhould  be  always  laid  by  to  anfwer  the  de^ 
fkiency  of  bad  years.  The  greateft  part  of 
this  money  is  gone  for  ever  ;  and  there  is 
a  lofs  of  fix  or  eight  per  cent,  upon  the 
cafh  carried  to  China,  between  the  fler- 

*  Bombay  took  away  five  or  fix  flacks  every  year. — 
Madrafs  and  China  in  four  or  five  years,  took  away 
near  a  million  and  a  half. 

•}•  A  lack  of  rupees  is  ioo,coo  rupees,  or  about  12,500!.  a 
crore  is  100  lack. 

E  2  ling 
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ling  currency  at   Bengal   and  the  value  at 
Canton. 

Thefe  confederations,  together  with  the 
injury  fuftained  by  the  country  from  the  lofs 
of  that  wealth  carried  away  by  CoiTim, 
which  will  never  come  back,  mould  natu- 
rally have  fuggefted  Tome  mode  how  to 
fupply  the  provinces  with  fpecie.  Inftead  of 
that,  the  drains  continued,  and  the  fcarcity 
was  increafed.  The  great  increafe  of  trade 
that  naturally  followed  the  great  increafe  of 
our  riches  and  power,  required  a  quick 
circulation,,  and  a  large  increafe  of  money, 
to  anfwer  the  additional  demands,  which 
will  always  rif',  in  proportion  as  trade  and 
manufactures  are  extended.  The  want  of 
fpecie  will  produce  a  ftagnation  of  trade, 
eipecially  in  a  country  where  no  faith  reds 
on  paper  credit.  Drains  and  oppreilions 
like  thefc  no  country  can  bear. 

The  natives  can  have  no  inducements  to 
bring  forth  thofe  treafures  fear  led  them  to 
hidewhiKl  under  their  own  Subas,  if  they  are 
equally  torn  from  them  under  us,  and  the 
means  of  fubfillence  rendered  dearer.  Thus, 
whilit  the  gentlemen  ar  home  were  fo  loud- 
ly exclaiming  aga.nft  the  condudt  of  their 
fervants  abroad,  inftead  of  fearching  the 
(i  .afe  ro  the  bottom,  the  better  to  apply 
the  remedy,  they  were  purfuing  meafures 
equally  dertruclive  to  the  Company's  inter- 
eft 


eft,  by  fending  money  out  of  the  country 
never  to  return  :  nay,  at  one  time,  as  I  have 
been  credibly  informed,  it  was  a  matter  of 
debate,  whether  fome  of  it  mould  not  be 
brought  to  Europe  ;  but  an  exhaufted  trea- 
fury  foon  determined  that  point.  How 
merchants  could  ever  think  of  committing  fo 
grofs  an  error  is  aftoniming  !  It  was  the 
like  falfe  policy  that  made  the  directors 
ftop  the  remittance  through  their  cam  from 
Bengal  and  elfewhere,  in  order  to  prevent 
an  increafe  of  the  demands  upon  them  in 
England.  .On  this  refufal,  the  private  for- 
tunes, to  a  very  large  amount,  went  home 
through  foreign  bills  ;  and,  by  this  means, 
both  French  and  Dutch  went  to  market 
upon  the  fame  terms  with  the  Company  > 
and  when  the  revenues  fell  off,  or  came  in 
but  flowly,  on  better  terms,  by  being  before 
us  in  their  advancements  for  gocds,  at  the 
aurongs,  or  markets,  where  they  are  ma- 
nuficliured. 

If  the  Company  had  received  the  private 
fortunes  into  the  feveral  treafuries  in  India, 
it  would  doubtlefs  have  protracted  the  pay- 
ment of  the  fimple  contract-debts,  and  the 
reduction  of  any  of  thebond-debts ;  but  then 
thofe  debts  would  have  been  only  laying  at  an 
intereft  of  either  three,  four,  or  five  percent, 
whilft  their  money  abroad  would  have  been 
gaining  an  intereft  of  eight  or  nine  per  cent. : 
4  betides 
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befides,  another  advantage  would  have  fe- 
fulted  from  it ;  foreigners  muft  either  havd 
brought  filver  to  India,  or  have  come  to  the 
mart  of  London. 

As  I  have  taken  notice  of  the  Company's 
debts,  I  cannot  help  lamenting,  that  the 
parliament  (houldhave  been  induced  to  join 
with  the  Company  in  (baring  between  them 
eight  hundred  thoufand  pounds  a  year,  be- 
fore any  of  thefe  debts  were  difcharged,  or 
any  funds  fecurely  eftablimed  for  their  pay- 
ment ;  bccaufe  it  looks  rather  too  much 
like  a  bargain,  both  parties  giving  each  other 
a  confideration  for  dividing  the  money  that 
{hould  have  gone  to  the  creditors.  It  would 
have  been  more  for  the  intereft  of  ihc 
Company,  and  the  public  too,  to  have  re- 
ftrained  the  dividend  altogether  till  the 
debts  had  been  difcharged. 

But  to  return  $  I  doubt  not,  but  the  na- 
tives will  endeavour  to  *  hide  all  the  money 
they  can  from  the  various  opprefiions  they 
groan  under,  whilft  they  fee  it  patting  lb 
fad  out  of  the  country,  and  fo  thoroughly 
experience  the  diftrefs  arifing  to  the  country 
in  general  from  fuch  a  drain. 

All  that  fupply  we  ufed  to  bring  annually 
into  Bengal,  is  entirely  ftopt  j  and  our  ill- 

*  Amongft  the  Gcntoos,  it  is  a  general  maxim,  to 
hide  one  third,  to  invert  a  third  in  jewels,  and  keep  the 
other  tor  ufe  and  trade. 

judged 
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judged  conduct  has  faved  foreigners  the 
ble  of  carrying  fpecie  thither.  Where  are  the 
(urns  required  for  the  exigencies  of  trade  to 
be  found,  for  the  farmer  to  pay  his  rent 
with,  for  the  merchant  and  manufacturer 
to  carry  on  trade  through  all  its  various 
branches,  and  to  anfwer  all  the  great  dif- 
buriements  the  company  have  continually 
to  make  throughout  that  extenfive  fettle- 
ment  ? 

When  we  confider  the  advantages  that 
formerly  ufed  to  arife,  in  a  courfe  of  years, 
to  the  gentlemen  refiding  at  Calcutta,  and 
the  fubordinate  factories,  from  a  trade  fet- 
tered by  the  natives  with  various  embarrafih- 
ments,  and  circumfcribed  as  to  articles  ; 
when  we  reflect  how  much  the  trade  has 
been  extended  in  all  the  former  articles, 
and  none  of  the  valuable  ones  now  exempt- 
ed ;  when  we  reflect,  that  the  chiefs  of 
Patna  and  Decca  are  under  no  controul 
from  the  natives  ;  when  we  recollect  the 
great  profits  arifing  to  the  diftricts  of  Chitta- 
gon  and  Luckapore  from  a  moft  extenfive 
trade  in  beetel-nut  and  tobacco  ;  when  we 
confider  the  advantages  the  .refidents  at 
Midnapore,  at  Bird  wan,  and  Malda  enjoy  5 
and  when  we  reflect,  that  the  natives,  un- 
lefs  through  our  affiftance,  or  that  of  our 
mercantile  fervants,  trade  to  infinite  difad- 
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vantage,  and  that  the  whole  will  naturally 
center  where  the  feveral  chiefs  and  princi- 
pals above  enumerated  think  proper  ;  whea 
we  review  the  number  of  free  merchants, 
who,  until  the  year  1766,  ranged  uncon- 
trouled  about  the  inland  parts,  many  of 
whom  have  acquired  genteel  fortunes;  we 
(hall  be  able  to  account  for  fome  part  of  that 
wealth,  which  has,  of  late  years,  been  the 
fubject  of  fo  much  di/co'urfe. 

When  we  take  a  review  of  the  great 
power  given  to  the  Durbar  rdident,  to  fu- 
perintend  the  conduct  of  the  Duan  ;  and 
that  the  filk  inveftments  center  in  the  chief 
of  CafTambazar  ;  that  the  unfortunate  Shaw 
Allum,theDuan,and  all  thedifFerentprinces, 
were  over-awed  by  the  power  of  the  go- 
vernor, and  were  furrounded  by  generals, 
who  were  ready  to  unmeath  the  iword  upon  • 
the  leaft  disturbance  ;  when  we  add  to  thefe 
accounts  the  contracts  for  the  different 
branches  of  fortifications  and  other  public 
buildings,  for  the  victualling  armies,  and  for 
the  fupply  of  the  different  exigencies  of  fo 
great  a  ftate  -y  we  cannot  long  be  at  a  lofs 
to  account  for  all  thofe  various  fortunes, 
from  twenty  thoufand  up  to  two  hundred 
thoufand  pounds, brought  home  within  thefe 
fourteen  years  part,  the  greateft  part  of  which 
have  been  acquired  within  (hort  (paces  of 
time. 

I; 
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It  cannot  be  imagined,  men  will  ferve 
through  fuch  various  h  izards  as  they  are  ex- 
pofed  to  in  India,  arid  at  fuch  a  diftance  from 
their  native  country,  without  the  profpedt 
of  fomeconfiderable  reward,  efpecially  fur^ 
rounded  as  they  are  on  every  fide  with 
wealth.  This  no  reafonable  or  prudent 
man  can  expe<5h  Fortunes  mould  by  all 
means  be  attainable  ;  but  neither  fo  rapid- 
ly, nor  with  fo  much  eafc,  as  oT  late  years : 
they  mould  be  acquired  by  fair  and  open 
traffic,  by  the  legal  ample  emoluments  to 
be  annexed  to  the  higher  offices,  and  to 
great  trufts ;  not  by  the  fervile  mode  of 
prefents,  and"  by  vile  monopolies. 

In  taking  a  review  of  the  Company's 
great  acquifitions  at  Bengal,  we  find  an 
army,  with  the  revenue  to  fupport  it,  with- 
out any  affiftance  from  England;  we  have 
feen  fuccefs,  for  many  years  paft,  attend  it 
v/herever  it  went  forth  ;  and  we  know  that 
force  to  be  fufficient  for  the  defence  of  our 
polleffions,  and  fuch  as  no  European  powers 
can  ftand  againft :  we  find  the  Nabob  of 
Oude,  our  moft  dangerous  enemy  about 
Bengal,  brought  within  bounds  j  and  the 
king  freed  from  his  fetters. 

The  confufion  and  diftrefs  the  country  had 
been  expofed  to  required  care  and  indulgence 
to  recover  it :  inftead  of  that,  the  fame  arbi- 
trary modes  have  prevailed ;  luxury  and  indo- 
,F  lence 
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Jerice  haveincreafedto  an  aftonifhing  height, 
and  pervaded  every  rank  of  men  -,  the  crown- 
rents  have  been  collected  with  the  fame  rapa- 
city as  they  were  under  the  Subas  j  the  fame 
extortion  has  prevailed,  and  the  fame  cruel- 
ties were  committed,  that  had  been  practifed 
under  the  former  defpotifm  j  great  com- 
plaints have  arofe  of  the  difficulty  of  collect- 
ing, and  clamours  of  the  fcarcity  of  money; 
but,  neverthelefs,  individuals  made  large 
and  rapid  fortunes ;  the  money  brought 
into  the  treafury  has  been  locked  up,  or 
was  elfe  fentout  of  the  country  ;  the  necef- 
faries  of  life  have  been  too  much  engrofled  ; 
foreigners  have  had  the  ufe  of  the  private 
property  ;  and  every  meafure  has  been  di- 
redtly  oppofite  to  the  real  intereft  of  the 
country. 

All  our  diftrefTes  are  comprifed  within 
thofe  three  heads :  the  injudicious  mode  of 
collecting  the  revenues  ;  enhancing  the 
prices  on  the  neceflaries  of  life ;  and  fend- 
ing away  the  money,  never  to  return. 

In  India,  as  in  all  other  defpotic  go- 
vernments, mankind  are  bridled  only  by 
fear  ;  this  leads  men  to  hide  or  diffipate 
their  money  as  faft  as  they  acquire  it ;  both 
are  equally  injurious  to  trade.  Many  of 
the  natives  of  India  had  gained  fome  gene- 
ral knowledge  of  the  principles  of  our  con- 
flit  ution  :  they  knew,  that  it  adopted  an 
6  in- 
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inherent  right  in  every  individual  to  what- 
ever he  pofleffed,  either  from  fucceffion  or 
induftry  ;  and  that  certain  fixed  and  im- 
mutable laws  were  the  guardians  and  fe- 
curity  of  that  right,  and  the  barrier  againil 
the  caprice  and  paffions  of  thofe  who  go- 
verned. From  this  confideration,  I  know, 
the  natives,  efpecially  the  induftrious  part, 
were  very  defirous  of  our  influence  prevail- 
ing ;  becaufe,  from  their  ideas  of  our  go- 
vernment, they  depended  on  accumulat- 
ing wealth  with  fafety.  But;  alas,  how 
greatly  have  they  been  deceived  ! 

The  firft  ftep  that  ought  to  have  been 
taken,  was  to  have  fecured  to  the  inhabi- 
tants the  necefTaries  of  life,  over  all  the  pro- 
vinces, on  the  moft  beneficial  terms,  by. 
leaving  them  open  to  all  the  natives,  under 
every  poflible  encouragement ;  carefully 
guarding  againft  every  private  embarrafTment 
that  might  be  thrown  in  their  way,  and  fixing 
the  duties  in  the  moft  equitable  and  reaibn- 
able  manner  |  they  would  then  have  yield- 
ed the  Company  a  very  handfome  revenue, 
and  the  inhabitants  would  have  bought 
them  at  an  eafier  rate,  than  they  ever  did 
before.  The  crown-rents,  ariiing  from  the 
lands,  ought  tohavebeen  collected  with  care 
and  tendernefs ;  every  affiftance  mould  have 
been  given  the  occupiers;  every  man's 
quota,  according  to  the  goodnefs  and  quan- 
F  2  tity 


tity  of  his  ground,  declared  in  the  moft 
public  manner  ;  and  every  meafure  care- 
fully taken,  to  prevent  indolence  and  inat- 
tention on  the  part  of  the  Europeans,  and 
rapacity  on  that  of  the  Indian  collectors. 
That  this  was  ever  properly  done,  I  deny. 

The  real  dues  of  the  crown  were  eafily 
obtained  from  the  public  books.  If  the  oc- 
cupier of  the  land  had  once  been  taught, 
that,  upon  paying  his  proper  quota,  the  re- 
mainder fhould  have  been  fecure  from  the 
hand  of  any  invader  whatever,  the  farmers 
of  the  revenues  would  have  been  needlefs, 
the  number  of  collectors  might  have  been 
reduced,  and  the  reft  reftrained  from  all 
thofe  oppreffions,  which  their  power  tempt- 
ed them  to  inflict,  from  the  fecurity  they 
enjoyed,  by  keeping  the  occupiers  poor,  and 
bribing  thofe  above  them.  If  the  occupier 
had  been  releafed  from  every  burden  but 
what  he  owed  his  prince,  the  remainder 
would  have  been  fo  full  a  reward,  that  he 
would  have  been  very  careful  not  to  have 
rifked  the  lofs  of  his  lands  by  evading  his 
rent.  Mankind  are  feldom  wanting  in  a 
knowledge  of  their  real  intereft;  and  when- 
ever it  is  blended  with  our  own,  we  may  be 
fatufied  our  own  will  never  be  neglected. 
Inftead  of  fending  a  fingle  rupee  out  of  the 
provinces,  care  Ihould  be  taken  to  encou- 
rage the  Gulph  and  Manilla  trades,  the  only 

er- 
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remaining  fources  for  fpecie,  when  the 
Company  ceafed  to  fend  filver  from  Europe : 
neither  of  thefe  were  ever  thought  of,  as 
worthy  public  confideration.  I  dare  main- 
tain, that  had  the  revenues  been  collected 
with  a  proper  attention  to  the  lading  inte- 
reft  of  the  country  j  if  every  poflible  en- 
couragement had  been  given  toihe  trade  of 
fait,  beetel,  and  tobacco  j  if  no  filver  had 
been  fent  out  of  the  country,  but  circulated 
for  the  benefit  of  the  manufactures  and 
tillage  ;  we  mould  have  been  much  nearer 
thofe  great  national  advantages  fo  reafon- 
ably  expected,  and  at  firft  fo  lavimly  pro- 
mifed. 

The  meafures  hitherto  purfued  have  only 
tended  to  thin  the  country,  by  driving  the 
natives,  through  diftrefs,  to  feek  fubfiflencc 
elfewhere  ;  to  reduce  the  revenues ;  to  en- 
creafe  the  price  of  the  manufactures  3  and 
to  make  us  feared,  hated,  and  defpifed  : 
the  two  laft  will  remain,  the  firft  will  va- 
ni(h  as  our  internal  flrength  decays;  and 
which,  I  am  afraid,  it  is  doing  very  fail. 
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PART      II. 


Confederations  on  the  State  of  the  Coromandtl 
and  Malabar  Coajts. 


THE  wars  carried  on  in  the  Carnatid, 
for  the  fpace  of  ten  or  eleven  years, 
from  1751  to  1762,  will  ever  reflect  honour 
on  the  conductors  in  behalf  of  Great  Britain. 
The  Carnatic  was,  by  their  means,  reftored 
to  peace,  plenty,  and  commerce.  The  Nabob, 
rid  of  all  his  enemies,  fawhimfelfin  the 
full  poflemon  of  one  of  the  fined  countries 
in  the  peninfula  -,  and  in  condition  fpeedily 
to  reimburfe  the  Company  for  all  the  ex- 
pences  of  the  war  and  the  rifk  they  had  run 
together.  Our  troops,  that  guarded  his 
frontiers  and  the  paffes  into  the  Carnatic, 
not  only  placed  him  in  fecurity  from  his  na- 
tural enemies,  the  Nizam  and  Hyder  Ally, 
but  kept  him  likewife  in  a  proper  ftate  of 
dependence  upon  the  Company. 

In  this  fituation  lord  Pigot  left  the  Car- 
natic in  1763,  and  retired  from  the  govern- 
ment, after  having,  for  the  fpace  of  nine 
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years,  ftruggled  with,  and  furmounted  dan- 
gers and  diftrefles,  that  had  almoft  over- 
whelmed the  fettlement.  His  lordmip's 
conduct  will  always  do  honour  to  his  cha- 
racter. The  Carnatic  reaches  from  Mafu- 
lapatnam  down  to  Tanjour,  taking  in  an 
extent  of  near  three  hundred  miles  along  the 
eoaft,  and  no  where  more  than  about  nine- 
ty or  one  hundred  miles  in  breadth :  it  is 
bounded  to  the  northward  by  the  Nizam's 
dominions,  to  fome  part  of  which  it  is  open; 
to  the  weftward  it  is  feparated  from  the 
Decan  and  Mifour  countries  by  one  conti- 
nued ridge  of  mountains,  over  which  are 
fome  few  pafles  or  *  gotts,  difficult  to  force; 
to  the  fouth  it  joins  Madura  and  the 
Tanjour  country,  and  on  this  fide  can  only 
be  entered  by  the  plains  of  Trichanopoly. 
This  whole  country  is  very  fertile,  and 
abounds  with  manufactures,  on  which  ac- 
count it  is  the  moft  beneficial  province  for 
our  trade,  as  it  affords  a  very  large  quantity 
of  white  cloths,  great  part  of  which,  after 
they  are  ftained  in  England,  are  exported  to 
a  very  coniiderable  amount.  Our  own  proper 
fettlement  confifts  in  a  fmall  tract  of  coun- 
try about  Madrafs,  and  a  further  ceffion  at 
Mafulapatnam  and  Nifampatnam  ;  thefe, 

*  Two  or  three  of  thefe  defiles  are  in  the  poflefllon 
•f  Hyder  Ally,  reftored  to  him  by  the  laft  treaty. 
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together  with  the  five  northern  circars  Of 
provinces,  extending  from  a  little  above 
Mafulapatnam  up  to  Orixa,  ought  to  yield 
the  Company,  in  a  fettled  flouriming  ftate, 
a  revenue  of  near  feven  hundred  thoufand 
pounds  a  year.  Our  expence,  on  that  coaft, 
amounts  annually  to  about  two  hundred  and 
fifty  thoufand  pounds  j  fo  that  a  confiderable 
furplus  ought  to  lay  in  the  treafury  of  Ma- 
drafs,  for  trade  and  other  demands.  The 
military  eftablimment  of  Fort  St.  George 
confifts  of  three  thoufand  Europeans,  and 
about  fourteen  thoufand  black  infantry,  dif- 
ciplined  on  the  fame  plan  as  thofe  at  Ben- 
gal. Great  part  of  the  troops  being  em- 
ployed for  the  defence  of  the  Carnatic,  they 
are  paid  by  the  *  Nabob,  whofe  frontiers  are 
garrifoned  every  way  by  our  troops.  Nizam 
Ally  ftiles  himfelf  Suba  of  the  Decan,  but 
retains  none  of  that  power  his  father,  N  izam 
Al-Muluch,  enjoyed.  The  dominions  he 
left  his  posterity  reached  almoft  from  fea  to 
fea  ;  but,  fince  the  ceffion  of  the  five  nor- 
thern circars  to  us,  in  1766,  they  are  now 
wholly  inland,  and  reduced  every  way. 
Thefe  five  circars  are  bounded,  from 
forty  to  iixty  miles  diftance  from  the  fea- 
coaft,  with  a  ridge  of  mountains,  inhabited 
by  feveral  little  bands  of  rovers,  who  are 

*  He  has  lately  been  induced  to  difpute  this  point 
with  us. 

com- 


commanded  by  chiefs  called  -f  Polygars* 
whom  the  weaknefs  of  the  government  has 
inade  infolent.  Thefe  robbers  plundered 
the  low  lands  with  impunity  ;  by  which 
means  the  Suba  reaped  but  little  benefit 
from  them;  Lord  Clive  firft  recommended 
them  to  the  attention  of  the  Madrafs  prefi- 
dency,  as  necefTary  to  command  a  commu- 
nication with  Bengal.  They  end,  to  the 
northward,  about  Ganjam,  and  there  the 
hills  fall  back  a  little  into  the  country,  wind- 
ing fomething  from  the  fea-coaft. 

The  Nizam  is  governed  entirely  by  his 
minifters,  and  is  quite  incapable  of  com- 
manding any  of  thofe  large  tributes  which 
the  Suba  of  the  Decan  has  a  right  to  colled:* 
He  is  not  in  the  Icaft  to  be  feared,  but  as  he 
may  form  junctions  with  any  of  the  more 
active  powers. 

The  weft  fide  of  the  peninfula,  diftin- 
guimed  by  the  general  name  of  the  Malabar 
coaft,  extends  from  Cambay  down  to  Cape 
Comorine.  Along  this  coaft,  our  inter- 
courfe  with  the  natives  is  very  trifling,  efpe- 
cially  at  any  diftance  within^the  land  j  where 
we  are  nearly  in  the  fame  fituation,  as  when 
we  firft  fettled  upon  that  coaft,  excepting 
that  we  are  npw  entitled,  by  the  Mogul's 
grant,  to  anauthority  about  Surat,  which  may 

t  Polygars  arc  the  under  tributary  rajahs. 
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be  turned  to  very  beneficial  account  under 
proper  management. 

As  this  fide  is  but  little  known,  not  hav- 
ing hitherto  engaged  the  public  attention, 
I  mall  be  fuller,  and  more  particular,  in  the 
account  I  mall  give  of  it,  becaufe  I  think  it 
capable  of  affording  very  great  advantages, 
in  point  of  revenue,  of  force,  and  of  trade. 
The  two  firft,  independent  of  the  laft,  are 
now  requifite  for  the  fecurity  of  our  poflef- 
fions  on  the  other  fide,  by  preferving  the 
balance  of  power,  and  the  general  tranquil- 
lity of  the  peninfula. 

Bombay,  which  is  a  fmall  barren  ifland, 
dependent  on  the  continent  for  fupport,  is 
the  only  place  we  have  near  Surat,  and  is 
our  head  fettlementonthat  fide  :  it  contains 
near  three  hundred  thoufand  inhabitants. 
This  ifland  forms  a  very  fine  harbour,  with 
a  dock  in  it  fit  to  receive  a  feventy-four-gun 
fhip,  and  is  capable  of  much  improve- 
ment. Clofe  adjoining  to  it  lays  Salfet,  a 
very  fine  fertile  ifland,  and  of  a  large  extent. 
To  the  northward  of  Salfet,  feparated  by  a 
fmall  river,  lays  another  large  ifland  called 
BafTeen.  They  both  belong  to  the  Morat- 
tahs,  as  doth  the  continent  for  a  long  ex- 
tent to  the  northward  and  fouthward  of 
Bombay.  Surat  is  the  principal  fettlemeut 
to  the  northward,  laying  about  one  hundred 
and^fty  miles  from  it.  The  Company  have 
8  re- 
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refidents,  though  no  fettlement,  further  ftill 
to  the  north,  at  Scindy  and  Cambay,  which, 
in  a  commercial  light,  are  worthy  of  more 
attention  than  has  hitherto  been  paid  to 
them,  -j-  Surat  has  been,  for  ages,  one  of 
the  greateft  marts  in  India :  it  is  fo  com- 
modioufly  lituated  for  the  Gulph  of  Perfia 
and  the  Red  Sea,  that  fome  of  the  greateft 
merchants  of  the  Eaft  refide  there  :  they 
are  chiefly  Moors,  with  fome  wealthy 
Armenians  mixed  amongft  them.  What 
has  greatly  contributed  to  increafe  its  wealth 
and  confequence  is  its  being  looked  upon 
by  the  Moors,  throughout  the  empire,  as  the 
gate  to  Mecca. 

This  part  of  the  country  was  never  pro- 
perly fubdued,  until  the  time  of  Aurenzeb  ; 
as  Surat  is  the  place  to  which  all  the  Moors 
of  India  refort  in  their  way  to  Mecca,  it 
became  of  great  confequence  to  them  ;  the 
Mogul  therefore  eftablimed  fuch  an  autho- 
rity there,  as  might  fecure  and  protect  the 
pilgrims  from  any  infult  or  hindrance  the 
Gentoos,  who  polTefs  moft  of  the  country 
round  it,  might  be  tempted  to  moleft  them 

f  Surat  lies  about  twenty  miles  within  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Tappi,  which  reaches  to  Brampour,  two  hun- 
dred miles  within  land,  but  is  not  navigable  more  than 
ten  miles  above  Surat.  The  roads  from  Surat  to  Cam- 
bay  are  very  good,  as  well  as  quite  into  the  heart  of  In- 
doftan,  and  crofs  the  Decan. 

G  2  with. 
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with.  The  town,  and  diftrict  helongingto 
it,  was  left  under  the  government  of  a 
Nabob,  or  chief  magiftrate,  who  prefided 
over  the  internal  police  of  the  inhabitants, 
and  diftributed  juftice  amongft  them  in  the 
ufual  form ;  but  the  Mo^ul,  for  greater 
fecurity,  built  a  caftle  to  command  the 
town,  and  eftablifhed  a  fleet  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  trade  of  thtf  port,  and  to  fcour 
the  coaft  ;  for  the  trade  along  the  coaft,  and 
off  the  mouth  of  the  river,  is  often  molefted 
by  roving  pirates,  who  abound  in  thofe  parts, 
being  tempted  to  this  way  of  life  by  the 
finenefs  of  the  weather,  and  the  number  of 
convenient  retreats  along  the  coaft.  The 
perfon  appointed  to  the  command  by  the 
Mogul  was  both  governor  of  the  caftle  and 
admiral  of  the  fleet.  This  force  was  main- 
tained by  certain  diftricts  near  Surat,  toge- 
gether  with  a  part  of  the  town  and  port  re- 
venue. At  prefent,  only  a  very  fmall  part  of 
this  revenue  is  collected  for  the  purpofes 
above  mentioned,  whereof  one  third  only  is 
received  by  the  caftle,  the  Nabob  of  the 
town  has  another  third,  and  the  remaining 
third  goes  to  the  Morattahs,  who  alfohold 
the  greatcft  part  of  the  lands  that  formerly 
belonged  to  the  caftle  and  town.  As  the 
empire  became  rent  in  pieces  by  factions, 
the  authority  of  the  governor  gradually  de- 
clined, and  the  neighbouring  princes,  no 

longer 
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longer  awed  by  his  enfeebled  matter, 
feized  on  the  lands  appropriated  for  the  fup- 
port  of  the  caftle  and  fleet,  fince  which 
time,  the  *  Mogul  has  always  given  the  go- 
vernment to  him  who  could  beft  fupport 
himfelf  in  the  command.  The  governor, 
thus  ftripped  of  his  legal  fupport,  plundered 
the  town  he  was  intended  to  protect,  and 
by  this  means  the  trade  was  almoft  ruined 
by  his  oppreffions. 

About  the  end  of  1758,  this  was  the 
(late  of  Surat,  when  the  prefidency  of 
Bombay,  who  would  no  longer  endure  the 
oppreflions  and  infults  of  the  -j-  Seiddee,  at-? 
tacked  him,  deftroyed  his  fleet,  took  the 
caftle,  and  fettled  a  treaty  with  the  Nabob, 

When  the  Company  had  thus  got  poflef- 
fion,  the  maw  (or  king)  was  prevailed  on 
to  inveft  them  with  the  title  of  governor  of 
the  caftle  and  admiral  of  the  fleet,  with 
the  power  annexed  to  it  J  :  after  that, 
he  left  us  to  fupport  and  maintain  this 
grant  in  the  beft  manner  we  could,  for 

*  Generally  confirmed  after  pofTeffion,  by  a  grant 
given,  in  return  for  a  prefent. 

f  The  Seiddee  of  Rojapore  was  then  the  governor 
and  admiral. 

%  The  killa,  or  caftle,  was  allowed  a  revenue  of  near 
20,oool.  a  year;  25,000!.  a  year  was  allotted  for  the 
fupport  of  the  tanka,  or  fleet:  for  the  killa,  we  do  not 
at  prefent  colled  more  than  2,500!.  a  year  ,  nor,  for  the 
lanka,  more  than  4,000!. 

the 
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the  lands  appropriated  for  this  purpofe 
had  long  been  in  the  hands  of  the  different 
princes  of  the  country,  and  the  greateft  part 
of  them  at  prefent  belong  to  Madah-Row, 
the  Morattah  prince.  Thus  we  are  become 
the  arbiters  and  the  protectors  of  the  town 
and  of  its  commerce. 

The  lands  formerly  belonging  to  the  go- 
vernment of  the  town  and  caftle  are  now 
moftly  in  the  hands  of  the  Morattahs,  and 
yield  a  revenue  of  about  one  hundred  and 
twenty  thoufand  pounds  a-year.  The  vil- 
lages and  country  from  whence  it  is  collected 
lay  round  about  Surat,  and  extend  as  low 
down  along  thecoaft  as  Damaun. 

As  this  part  of  the  Malabar  coaft  belongs 
chiefly  to  the  Morattahs,  I  mall  here  give 
ibme  general  defcription  of  thofe  people. 
They  corrfift  of  feveral  powerful  ftates,  are 
numerous,  rich,  and  pofiefs  large  and  fruit- 
ful tracts  of  country.  Since  the  confufion 
in  the  empire,  'they  have  fpread,  and  much 
increafed  their  power  and  influence.  The 
Decan,  or  higher  country,  together  with 
the  Morattah  pofleilions  in  Indoilan,  Guz- 
zcrat,  and  the  Conkon,  with  the  feveral 
chouts  and  tributes  they  demand  of  the 
ftates  to  the  northward  and  fouthward  of 
them,  are  eftimatcd  all  together  at  feven- 
feen  crores,  or  twenty  millions  four  hun- 
dred thoufand  pounds,  a  revenue  almoft  in- 
credible. 
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credible.  The  Nizam,  a  Moorim  prince,  is 
the  prefent  Suba  of  the  Decan  :  a  great 
part  of  his  dominions  is  contained  in  this 
higher  country*;  his  revenue  is  included  in 
the  above  twenty  millions.  Jonojee  Boun- 
cello  is  one  of  the  great  Morattah  chiefs  ; 
his  capital  is  at  JNagpore;  he  borders  on  the 
back  of  the  Bengal  provinces  j  he  has  about 
fifty  thoufand  horfemen,  that  he  can  aflem- 
ble  under  his  command.  Several  other  con- 
fiderable  Morattah  or  Gentoo  ftates  are 
fpread  about,  but  laying  wide  of  our  con- 
nections, we  do  not  know  much  of  them ; 
fome  of  them  extend  beyond  Delhi ;  the 
great  chief  amongft  them,  by  far  the  mod 
powerful,  and  whom  we  are  mofl  connect- 
ed with,  is  Madah-Row ;  his  dominions 
reach  from  Guzarat  to  Goa ;  and  inland  he 
has,  not  only  the  whole  of  the  Conkon,  or 
low  country,  but  a  confiderable  part  of  the 
Decan  alfo  ;  the  entire  revenue  belonging  to 
this  Morattah  jftate,exclufive  of  the  chouts  or 
tributes  from  ftatesnot  underhis  government, 
is  allowed  to  be  full  fix  millions  and  a  half. 
Madah-Row  is  an  ufurper,  and  has  two  com- 

*  The  Decan  extend  from  Narmada  in  the  north, 
to  Kama-Sevarah  in  the  fouth,  and  yields  about 
twelve  crores,  or  fourteen  millions  of  that  great  fum. 

t  Nagpore  lies  about  two  hundred  miles  N.  E.  of 
Poonah. 

petitors, 
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petitors,  by  whom  he  is  kept  in  a  ftate  of 
anxiety,  though  they  are  both  confined* 
The  firft  is  Ram  Rajah,  who  is  the  rightful 
heir  and  defcendant  of  that  Rajah  of  the  De- 
can,  who  was  appointed  to  this  government 
by  Aurenzeh.  He  was  feized  and  impri- 
foned  by  Nana,  Mada-Row's  father,  and 
now  remains  under  bonds  at  a  fort  near  Set- 
tarah.  Jonojee  Booncello,  whom  I  have 
mentioned  before,  is  the  next  heir  of  Ram 
Rajah,  and  ready  to  put  in  his  claim  upon 
the  other's  death.  The  other  rival  to  Mada- 
Row  is  his  own  uncle,  Ragoboy,  whom  he 
keeps  prifoncr.  Mada-Row  is  likewife  ob- 
liged, againft  his  will,  to  confine  Sudaboy, 
his  father's  firft  minifter  and  relation,  to  fa- 
tisfy  his  prefent  minifters,  who  helped  him 
to  difpoffefs  his  uncle,  and  are  jealous  of  Su- 
daboy 's  influence  and  abilities. 1  have 

been  more  particular  in  defcribing  the  in- 
fecure  ftate  of  Mada-Row's  authority,  to 
fhew  of  what  advantage  to  his  affairs  a  con- 
neftion  with  the  company  would  prove ;  and 
I  am  fure  his  inclination  in  this  refpecl:,  cor- 
refponds  with  his  intereft.  Nor  is  this  al- 
liance lefs  profitable  to  the  company.  The 
fituation  and  power  of  Mada-Row  being 
fuch  as  enables  him  to  be  our  moft  valu- 
able friend,  or  our  moft  dangerous  enemy. 
In  fhort  the  mutual  intereft  of  both,  leads 
us  to  each  other. 

In 
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Ih  thefe  violent  governments,  men 
are  fo  ftrongly  impelled  by  ambition 
and  fear,  that  they  are  eafily  hurried  into 
rebellion,  even  when  the  power  of  the 
prince  is  eftablimed,  by  the  jufteft  title  to 
the  throne;  I  think,  from  what  I  have 
here  pointed  out,  it  is  evident  jea- 
loufies  and  animofities  might  be  fobn  fo- 
mented amongft  them*  mould  it  be  found 
at  any  time  neceflary. 

Madah-Row,  being  a  bramiri,  ftiles  him^- 
felf  only  Pemwah  or  minifter,  and  if- 
fnes  out  orders,  either  from  his  own  au- 
thority* eras  a&ing  under  Ram  Rajah,  or 
Under  the  Mogul*  as  beft  fuits  his  purpo^ 
fes.— The  Morattah  country  immediately 
tinder  Madah-Row,  the  fmaller  Morattah 
ftates,  whofe  princes  are  tributary  to  him* 
and  who  are  obliged  to  bring  a  force  into 
the  field  to  join  him*  whenever  he  requires 
them— as  I  before  obferved*  reach  from 
Guzarat  almoft  to  Goa  j  Gheriah  is  the 
fouthern  boundary  along  the  coaft,  as 
Hoamfo  Goat  is  the  .inland  boundary  over 
to  the  Carnatic;  the  Nizam  lays  on  the 
,eaft  fide  of  his  dominions,  and  to  the  E. 
from  Brampour,  large  tracts  of  wafte  uncul- 
tivated lands.— To  the  northward  his  domi- 
nions extend  inland  to  Chimal  in  the  nor- 
thern part  of  Guzarat.  Madah-Row*  when 
joined  by  all  his  forces,  can  aflemble  two 
H  '  hun- 
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hundred  thoufand  horfe. — The  lands  ar<3 
either  under  the  governors  of  certain  diftricts 
and  forts,  atf  ing  immediately  under  Madah- 
Row,  or  under  princes  who  pay  him  a 
yearly  tribute,  and  fupply  him  with  the 
troops  they  are  engaged  to  furnifh,  when- 
ever he  calls  upon  them.  The  command- 
ing officers  fupply  their  own  troops ;  each 
body  carries  with  it  a  buzar  (or  market) 
to  fupply  their  own  quota.— Thefe  bu- 
zars  are  often  plundered  by  their  own 
troops,  which  the  officers  are  obliged  to 
wink  at,  as  they  hardly  ever  pay  them  for 
more  than  half  the  year.  The  ammuni- 
tion is  carried  by  elephants  and  camels  in 
chefts,  leather  bags,  and  in  duppers,  a  fort 
of  leathern  jars;  the  chief  officers  always 
ride  on  elephants.  Poonah,  Madah-Row's 
capital,  lays  about  one  hundred  miles  in- 
land from  Choul,  and  near  fifty  beyond 
the  *  gotts  (or  mountains)  which  feparate 
the  lower  from  the  upper  country;  there 
are  no  walls  round  the  city,  and  it  has 
only  horfemen  for  its  defence:  Madah-Row 
has  conftantly  thirty  thoufand  horfe  at- 
tendant on  his  peribn. — Within  thefe  few 
years  he  has  been  endeavouring  to  form  a 
body  of  infantry  j  but  as  that  method  of 
fighting  is  very  contrary  to  the  genius  of 

*  Gotts  are  properly  pafles  made  over  mountains. 

the 


the  people,  it  will  be  a  long  time  before 
they  will  become  of  any  ufe. — Thefe  vaft 
bodies  of  horfe,  from  the  rapidity  witi? 
which  they  move,  and  the  devastation  they 
leave  every  where  behind  them,  are  only 
formidable  in  an  enemy's  country ;  their 
attack  is  generally  made  either  before  the 
harveft  is  gathered  in,  or  whilft  the  goods 
are  in  the  looms  ;  laying  wafte  with  fire 
and  fword,  they  fpread  terror  and  defolation 
wherever  they  go;  but  cannot  long  re- 
main in  the  fame  place,  as  they  depend 
entirely  on  plunder  for  fupport.  Such  vaft 
armies  of  horfe,  like  locufts,  foon  devour 
every  thing  round  about  them,  Tho'  if  a 
body  of  regular  troops  can  once  force  them 
to  a  fland,  they  are  prefently  difperfed  or 
deftroyed. 

When  Aurenzeb  fubdued  this  country, 
andeftablifhedaRajah  of  the  Decan,  he  gave 
him  power  alfo  over  the  fouthern  coun- 
tries; and  it  was  his  bufinefs  to  exact  the 
chout,  or  fourth  part  of  their  revenues, 
which  they  agreed  to  pay,  in  order  to  be 
exempted  from  their  invafions  -,  this  chout 
Madah-Row,  as  acting  for  the  Rajah  of  the 
Decan  ftill  demands  ;  and  fometimes  it  is 
paid  him,  and  fometimes  it  is  difputed. 

The  harbour  of  Bombay  is  formed   by 

the  continent   and   feveral    iflands,    all  of 

which,  except  Bombay,   belong  to  Madah- 

H  a  Row. 
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Row. — The  continent  abounds  with  fine 
rivers,  by  which  means  boats  can  go  a  long 
way  up  the  country,  which  in  the  wet 
feaion  are  pafied  in  boats  by  the  troops, 
but  in  the  dry  many  of  them  are  fordablc. 
: — From  this  our  fituation  at  Bombay,  we 
depend  entirely  on  the  Morrattahs  for  fup^ 
port  i  this  produces  a  frier; .liy  intercourfe 
pf  trade  between  us,  as  we  are  furnifhed 
from  his  dominions  with  necefTarks  for 
our  fubfiflence,  and  his  fubjtcts  in  return, 
fupplied  with  many  of  our  European  com- 
modities. 

The  Conkon,  or  low  country,  extending 
from  Surat  quite  down  toGoa,  is  bounded 
inland  by  one  continued  ridge  of  moun- 
tains, at  the  top  of  which  you  come  into 
the  Decan  or  higher  country,  fo  called  from 
your  not  defcending  again  until  you  get 
well  over  to  the  eafhvard. — Thefe  moun- 
tains are  no  where  more  than  fifty  miles 
from  the  fea-coaft,  and  in  feveral  places 
within  thirty-fix  miles.  This  ridge  of  hills 
forms  an  almoil  irrn-affible  barrier  to  the 
Conkon  from  the  eadward  and  fouthward. 
'The  Morattahs  have  roads  over  the 
hills ;  but  there  is  not  a  fingle  pafs,  but 
has  been  made  with  much  labour  and  art ; 
and  they  are  fo  defended  by  forts,  either 
at  the  fummit  or  at  the. foot  of  the  moun- 
tains, that  whoever  poiTeifes  them  carv'ot 

be 
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be  diflodged  without  great  difficulty.  u 
Thofe  roads  are  fo  commodious,  that  not 
only  horfe,  camels,  and  elephants  pafs  over, 
but  alfo  carts,  and  this  without  the  leaft 
hindrance  j  by  which  means  the  Morattahs 
can  open  or  {hut  the  communication  as 
they  pleafe. — In  the  latitude  of  Surat  the 
gotts  terminate,  and  lofe  themfelves  in  the 
level  ground  ;  this  makes  an  eafy  paiftge 
round  them  ;  after  which,  by  going  to  the 
fouthward,  and  crofting  part  of  the  Decan, 
you  reach  the  Carnatic. 

The  Morattahs  have  a  revenue  from  the 
Conkon  of  upwards  of  eight  hundred  thou- 
fand  pounds  a-year. — The  ifland  of  BafTeen 
yields  a  revenue  to  Mada-Row  of  fifty 
thoufand  pounds- — Salfet  brings  in  near 
fixty  thoufand  pounds  a-year  ;  Caranjar, 
a  fmall  ifland  in  the  harbour  of  Bombay, 
pays  eight  thoufand  yearly  ;  Colaba,  a 
little  to  the  fouthward  of  the  harbour, 
eighty-five  thoufand  a-year;  Rajapore,  lay- 
ing about  fixty  miles  to  the  fouthward  of 
Bombay,  yields  the  feiddee  for  his  fmall 
trad:,  and  two  or  three  forts  and  an  ifland, 
thirty-fix  thoufand  pounds ;  and  the  adja- 
cent country  furrounding  the  feiddee,  and 
extending  to  the  gotts,  brings  to  the  Mo- 
rattahs ninety  thoufand  pounds  yearly. — 
All  this  revenue  here  enumerated,  is  con- 
tained in  an  extent  of  country  along  the  fea 

coaft, 
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coaft,  not  exceeding  eighty  or  ninety  miles, 
and  about  forty  over. 

Our  marine  force  on  this   fide   of  India, 

.is  fuperior  to  all  the  reft  put  together. 

The  military  eftablilhment,  to  judge  from 
the  officers,  is  defigned  to  be  put  upon  the 
ladie  footing  with  the  other  precedencies  ; 
but  they  are  complete  only  in  officers,  hav- 
ing but  few  effective  men  amongft  the 
European  battalions ;  and  though  they  arc 
increaiing  their  fcipoys,  they  have  not  yet 
near  a  fufficient  number  of  battalions  of 
black  infantry,  to  effect  any  thing  upon 
the  continent,  or  to  make  fo  large,  fo  ex- 
penfive  an  arrangement  of  high  military 
officers  neceflary. — About  four  or  five  years 
back,  the  Company  had  only  one  major, 
who  commanded  the  whole  military  force 
on  that  fide  ;  the  engineer,  who  was  alfo 
the  head  artillery  officer,  was  a  brevet-ma- 
jor— all  the  reft  were  captains. — There  is 
now  a  general,  fix  colonels  and  lieutenant- 
colonels,  and  three  majors,  befides  a 
brevet-major  to  the  infantry  ;  the  artillery 
has  a  lieutenant-colonel  -and  two  majors  to 
it« — fhort  as  the  battalions  are  of  their  pro- 
per number  of  men,  not  having  more  than 
a  third  to  each  company;  yet  the  expence 
ibr  the  military,  for  the  naval,  and  for  the 
fervants  of  the  civil  departments  of  Bom- 
bay, and  its  feveraj  fubordinates,  fall  very 

little 
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little  mort  of  two  hundred  thowfand  pounds 
a-year,  without  reckoning  any  charges  for 
the  fortifications,  or  any  extraordinary  ex-  . 

pences    that   may   arife. Whereas    the 

whole  of  the  revenue  arifmg  out  of  the  ifland 
farms,  the  duties  and  impofts  of  Bombay, 
and  all  its  dependencies,  does  not  amount 
to  half  that  fum  a-year. 

The  gentlemen  at  Bombay  depend  en- 
tirely on  remittances  from  the  other  fettle- 
ments,  or  Europe,  to  difcharge  the  annual 
balance  againft  them,  and  which  muft  at 
all  events  be  paid,  or  you  rifk  the  difband- 
ing,  or  the  mutiny  of  your  troops. — — 
Befides  this,  large  fums  are  expended  for 
fortifications,  which  have  been  enlarged, 
contracted,  and  enlarged  again,  and  varied 
and  tranfpofed  into  different  forms,  for 
thefe  many  years  paft,  and  will  not  be, 
probably,  completed  for  fome  years  to 
come. 

All  this  large  expence,  together  with 
the  annual  deficiency  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  fettlement,  muft  be  paid  for  by  drains 
from  Bengal,  or  from  the  profits  of  the  trade 
of  the  Malabar  coaft  ;  the  whole  of  which 
is  very  inadequate  to  that  purpofe,  becaufe  the 
trade  here,  for  want  of  money  to  make 
the  purchafes,  is  at  fo  low  an  ebb,  that  the 
produce  of  this  coaft  is  abfolutely  carried 
off  by  other  nations ;  and  inftead  of  having 

feven  ? 
. ,: '"   JS^r.  v ' " 
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feven  or  eight  cargoes  from  hence,  threfc' 
or  four  (hips  at  moft  are  fent  home 
yearly. 

The  firft  treaty  made  with  the  Morattahs 
was  in  governor  Law's  time,  and  that  treaty 
ftill  fubfifts.  The  dread  of  their  flopping 
our  fubfiftence,  makes  us  more  fubfervient 
to  them  than  is  confident  either  with  our 
honour  or  our  intereft,  and  which  ought  to 
be  infeparable. 

We  might  with  more  eafe,  arid  as  much 
propriety,  aflame  influeace  on  this  coaflj 
as  on  the  other  fide.  This  the  fuperiority 
of  our  marine  would  greatly  aflift  us  in  ob- 
tainingj  and  many  parts  of  the  coaft,  efpe- 
cially  to  the  fouthward,  are  in  the  poflef- 
fion  of  fmall  independent  powers,  who  are 
conftantly  at  variance  with  each  other* 
and  in  fuch  a  ftate  of  anarchy  and  weak- 
fiefs,  as  would  make  them  eafily  fubdued* 
and  then  formed  into  what  fyftem  (hould 
be  thought  wifeft  to  eftablifli. 

Madah-Row  has  many  enemies ;  and  he 
would  wifli,  for  various  reafons,  to  live  in 

friendiLip  with  us. A  few  years  ago 

Ragoboy,  his  uncle,  applied  to  us  for  aflifl- 
ance  againft  the  Nizam,  who  had  attacked 
Poonah,  and  deftroyed  a  part  of  it ;  he  fti- 
puhted  to  deliver  over  to  us  Salfet,  if  we 
would  only  fend  five  or  fix  hundred  men 
to  his  aiTiftance,  and  promifed  to  put  us  in 
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Jaofleflion  of  the  ifland,  as  foon  as  our 

troops  were  landed  on  the  continent. 

After  repeated  felicitations,  our  governor 
at  laft  gave  him  aflurance  of  immediate 
affiftance. — However,  an  irrefolution  and 
delay  peculiar  to  that  fettlement  kept  back 
our  troops,  by  which  means  we  loft  our  claim; 
and  the  Nizam  was  no  fooner  informed  of  our 
intentions  to  affift  the  Morattahs,  than  he 
haftened  to  make  peace  with  them,  and 
returned  home. 

We  have  a  force  capable  of  molefting  the 
Morattahs  very  much  -,  the  fea-coafl  we  can 
command,  and  the  divifions  between  Madah* 
Row  and  Hyder  might  eafily  be  kept  up. 
They  are  jealous  of  each  other,  rivals  for 
power,  and  of  different  religions.  Yet  an 
inattention  to  our  interefr.,  has  made  us 
neglect  to  improve  an  intercourie  with  Ma- 
dah-Row,  and  has  fubjected  us  to  many 
indignities  from  his  officers. 

If  that  prince  had  been  properly  foli- 
cited,  and  every  favourable  opportunity 
laid  hold  of,  I  doubt  not  but  we  might, 
before  this  time,  have  been  in  the  poflef- 
iion  of  the  lands  about  Surat,  which  were 
appropriated  by  the  Mogul  for  the  fupport 
of  the  caftle  and  fleet ;  we  might  likewife 
have  been  mafters  of  the  ifland  of  Sailer,  and 
fuch  other  little  fpots  about  the  harbour 
of  Bombay,  as  we  fhould  find  convenient, 
I  without 
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without  deftroying  the  friendly  intercourse 
between  us. 

Gheriah  is  Madah-Row's  boundary  to  the 
fouthward  ;  from  thence  down  to  Goa  the 
coaft  belongs  to  the  Malwans,  and  to  the  * 
Little  Bouncello. — The  Mai  wans  join  Ghe- 
riah to  the  fouthward  ;  they  are  governed 
by  a  Rannie  or  Queen,  named  Jeezaboy. 
She  is  the  -f-  widow  of  Sambojee,  a  de- 
fcendant  of  one  of  the  Rajahs  fent  down 
by  Aurenzeb  to  govern  this  country.  I 
mention  this  fo  particularly,  becaufe  a  few 
years  part  we  had  a  war  with  this  queen, 
and  in  1766  pofleffed  ourfelves  of  her  £ 
fort  and  country  up  to  the  gotts  -,  her  re- 
venue is  about  forty  thoufand  pounds  a- 
year,  and  her  poflefllons  reach  one  hundred 
miles,  or  upwards,  beyond  the  mountains, 
but  the  whole  extent  is  very  narrow. 

She  agreed  to  ranfom  the  fort  and  country 
about  the  coaft  for  upwards  of  ninety  thoufand 
pounds,  of  this  we  have  received  near  one 
half  j  we  have  relinquifhed  the  place  ever 
fince  1767,  but  have  not  received  any  of 

*  So  called  to  diftingurfh  him  from  Jonojee  Boun- 
cello. 

t  On  which  account  Madah-Row  treats  her  with  fuch 
refpe&,  as  never  to  be  feated  in  her  prefence,  without  her 
leave  ;  but  whenever  fhe  dies,  as  (he  has  only  an  adopt- 
ed fon,  Madah-Row  will  doubtlefs  take  the  country 
under  his  care. 

t  Called  Sinderdroog. 

7  the 
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the  remaining  part. — The  Rannie's  capital 
is  called  Collipore,  and  lays  about  fifty 
miles  beyond  the  gotts ;  within  five  or  fix 
miles  of  her  capital,  (he  has  a  fort  called 
Purnella,  where  her  treafures  are  depofited. 
— Thefe  Malwans  who  inhabit  the  fea-fide, 
have  always  lived  by  plundering  the  coafl:, 
and  feizing  the  fmall  vefiels  paffing  up  and 
down. 

From  the  Malwans  down  to  Goa  the  coaft 
belongs  to  the  Little  Bouncello;  his  capital 
is  Warree,  which  is  well  fortified ;  it  lays 
about  thirty  miles  inland,  and  about 
ten  or  fifteen  miles  on  this  fide  the 
gotts  ;  at  the  foot  of  them  he  has  a 
ftrong  fort,  and  along  the  coaft  he  has  an- 
other, called  Raree,  not  more  than  twenty 
or  twenty-five  miles  from  Sinderdroog  ;  this 
fort  we  took  at  the  fame  time  we  took  Sin- 
derdroog, and  the  Bouncello  agreed  toTanfom 
.it  for  about  twenty-five  thoufand  pound?. 
On  the  delivery  near  half  was  paid,  the 
remainder  is  ftill  in  arrears.  His  country 
reaches  fome  miles  beyond  the  gotts,  and 
yields  him  a  revenue  of  about  fifty  thou- 
fand pounds  a-year. — Goa  is  in  the  pofTef- 
iion  of  the  Portugueze,  as  was  rnoft  part  of 
the  Sounda  province  (laying  at  the  back  of 
their  fettlement,  and  to  the  fouthward). 
The  Rajah  of  Sounda  has  been  for  fome 
time,  and  is  at  prefent,  a  prifoner  at  Goa, 
the  Portugueze  are  (tripped  of  the  coun- 
I  2  tryj 
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try  j  of  the  northern  part  by  Madah-Row» 
and  the  fomhern  by  Hyder. 

*  The    Bednure    kingdom,  joins  to   the 
Sounda  province  from   the  fouthward,  and 
its  capital  is,  from  its  fituation,  difficult  to 
be  attacked  j   the  country,  on  account  of  its 
fertility,  is  an  acquifition  to  Hyder  of  the 
greateftconfequence  j  it  abounds  with  grain, 
produces  great  quantities  of  pepper,  beetel- 
nut,  and   fandal,    with    fome   cardamoms* 
efteemed,   all   of  them,  moft   excellent  in 
their   kind;    it   affords    likewife  very  fine 
timber     for    marts    and    {hipping   on    the 
fouthern  part,  near  the  port  of  Mangalore. 

The  Rajah  of  this  province,  who  was 
(iifpofTelTed  by  Hyder,  is  now  in  the  hands  of 
Madah-Row  ;  this  country  yields  a  revenue 
of  thirteen  or  fourteen  hundred  thoufand 
pounds. — When  Hyder  took  it,  he  ap- 
pointed Yencopoy,  a  Gentoo  of  wealth 
and  rank,  to  the  pod  of  Duan,  or  collector 
of  the  revenues  ;  and  being  greatly  reduced 
by  his  expenfive  wars,  he  has  lately  ftrippe^ 
him  of  fome  of  the  -f-  riches  he  acquired 
in  his  former  matter's  time.— Mangalore, 

*  A  great  many  rivers  lay  along  the  Malabar  Coaft, 
many  of  them  will  admit  of  vefltls  of  confiderable  bur- 
then, and  fome  of  them  are  navigable  for  fmall  ones  to 
within  a  few  miles  of  the  gotts,  out  of  which  moun- 
tains moft  of  thefe  rivers  arife. 

f  Borrowing  of  him,  a  little  while  ago,  18  lacks  of 
pagodas,  or  720,000  1. 

the 
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the  mod  confiderable  port  Hyder  poffeffes 
along  the  coaft,  lays  on  the  fouthern 
boundary  of  Bednure ;  it  is  of  the  utmoft 
importance  to  him;  for  by  taking  it, you  (hut 
him  out  from  his  principal  communication 
with  the  fea. — From  Mangalore  the  greateft 
part  of  the  produce  of  the  Bednure  coun- 
try is  exported,  and  Hyder  has  made  a 
convenient  road  between  this  port  and 
Siringapatnam,  the  capital  of  the  Mifour 
country,  where  he  chiefly  refides. 

From   Mangalore  down   to  Panani  lays 
that  tract  of  country,  once  known   by  the 
name  of  the  Kingdom  of  Colaftria,    and 
\vhich  contained  the  five  provinces  of  Ne~ 
kafaram*    Cher  oka  ^    Cot  tote,  Cartenad,  and 
Samorine.     Thefe  were  at  that   time  unit- 
ed under  one    king,  who   deputed   gover- 
nors to  prefide  over   the   different  parts  of 
his  dominions. — The  Samorines  pofTefs  the 
largefl  of  thefe  provinces,   and  they  firft  re- 
volted.   This   was  many  years  back ;  nnce 
that  time  the  provinces  have  been  govern- 
ed by  feparate  princes  ;  the  prince  of  Che- 
roka  is  the  rightful  heir  of  this  disjointed 
kingdom  ;  and  the  province   of  Cheroka, 
the  only  one   that    remained   to  his  family 
on  the  feparation.      But  even  this  has  late- 
ly been  conquered   from  him  by  Ally  Ra- 
jjh,   who  reticles  in  the  N.  W.  part  of  the 
province,  called  Randaterra  -,  the  ifland  of 

Der- 


Dermapatam  we  poflefs ;  and  the  Cheroka 
prince,  now  depending  on  us  for  protec- 
tion and  fupport,  refides  in  the  Brafs  Pa- 
goda adjoining  to  Tellicherry. Neleafa- 

ram,  the  northermoft  of  thefe  five  pro- 
vinces, and  adjoining  to  Bednure,  is  go- 
verned by  a  prince  who  is  tributary  to  Hy- 
der.  The  Cheroka  province,  which  be- 
longs to  Ally  Rajah,  who  is  a  Moor,  lays 
next;  he  ftiles  himfelf  King  of  the  Luca- 
divx  Ifles,  and  is  a  friend  and  ally  of  Hy- 
der,  under  whom  he  formerly  ferved,  and 
will,  in  time,  no  doubt,  either  for  himfelf, 
or  Hyder,  extend  his  conquefts  farther 
to  the  fouthward,  if  we  do  not  interfere. 
Ally  Rajah  is  rather  inveterate  againft  us, 
for  withholding  Dermapatam  from  him. 

*  The  Cotiote  province  lays  next  to  the 
Cheroka,    on    which    ftands   Tellicherry, 
and  adjoining  to  that  lays  Cartenad,  on  the 

•N.  W.  corner  of  which  province  itands  -j- 
Mahie, — From  thence  you  enter  the  Samo- 
rines  dominion,  which  produces  many  va- 
luable articles  for  trade. — This  province  is 
governed  by  a  prince,  who  is  independent, 
acknowledging  no  iuperior,  and  owing  nq 
allegiance. 

*  The  Cotiote  and  Cartenad  provinces   have  each 
their  feparate  princes. 

f  A  French  fettlemcnt. 

The 


The  revenues  of  thefe  provinces  cannot 
be  eafily  afcertained,  they  have  fo  often,  ' 
changed  matters,  have  fo  often  been  plun- 
dered, are  engaged  in  fuch  frequent  wars, 
and  are  fo  impoverilhed,  that  it  is  impof- 
fible  to  form  an  exadl  idea  of  their  worth. 

The  natives  of  thefe  fouthern  countries 
are  in  a  much  more  ignorant  uncivilized 
ftate,  than  the  northern  ones. — The  Che- 
roka  province  can  raife  about  twenty  thou- 
fand  ill  difciplined  foldiers,  and  the  Samo- 
rine  can  bring  into  the  field  about  ninety 

thoufand,  -fuch   as   they  are. It  was  to 

march  againft  the  Bednure  Rajah  and  the 
Samorines,  that  Hyder,  in  1766,  quitted  his1 
defign  of  attacking  the  Carnatic.  The 
Bednure,  and  part  of  the  Sounda  coun- 
tries he  conquered,  and  has  kept  pofleffion 
of  ever  fince ;  the  Samorines  and  other 
ftates  he  beat  and  plundered  ;  and  he  affift- 
ed  Ally  Rajah  in  feizing  on  the  Cheroka 
province,  whilfl  its  unfortunate  prince, 
who  had  long  been  in  alliance  with  us, 
and  the  Samorines,  with  whom  we  traded, 
and  who  afked  for  our  affiftance,  were  left 
to  great  diftrefs,  we  calmly  looking  on  all 
the  while. 

From  Panani,  the  fouthernmoft  boundary 
of  the  Samorines  dominions,  the  coaft  down 
to  Cape  Comorine  belongs  to  the  king  of 

Tra- 
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Travencore,  who  lately  conquered  a  confi- 
derable  tract  about  Cochin  *,  part  of  which 
he  holds,  and  receives  tribute  from  the  reft. 
He  is  bounded  by  the  mountains,  in- 
land to  the  eaft ;  to  the  north-cad:  by  Ma- 
dura, belonging  to  the  Carnatic  Nabob, 
and  Coimbrature,  a  province  now  in  Hy- 
der's  poffeffion  ;  and  the  Samorines  join 
him  to  the  northward. 

The  pepper  country  lays  from  Goa 
down  to  Cape  Comorine ;  and  that  article 
is  reckoned  to  increafe  in  goodnefs,  as  you 
advance  to  the  northward  from  Anjengo, 
which  lays  in  the  Travencore  country,  and 
is  the  fouthermoft  fcttlement  we  have  along 
the  coaft. 

Tellicherry  is  our  principal  fettlement  to 
the  fouthward  ;  a  great  deal  of  pepper, 
moft  of  the  cardamoms,  and  fome  fandal 
are  produced  in  the  five  provinces  round 
about  it.  The  Company  have  a  refident 
at  Callicut,  in  the  Samorines  dominions, 

chiefly   for    the  purchafe   of   timber. 

They  have  alfo  a  refident  at  -f-  Onore,  for 
the  collection  of  fandal  and  pepper  :  as 
this  is  in  the  Bednure  country,  during  our 

*  A  Dutch  fettlement. 

f  A  little  fettlement  laying  within  the  mouth  of  a 
river;  fhipsof  200  or  250  tons  can  pafs  the  bar  at  hi_ih 
water,  and  po  into  the  river;  a  fortified  iiland,  (mall, 
.but  high,  and  difficult  of  accefs,  commands  the  entrance 
of  it. 

late 
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late  wars  with  Hyder;  we  Were  forced  id 
abandon  it. 

Having  (hewed  how  the  coafl  from  Mari-» 
galore  to  Panani  is  governed  at  prefetlt, 
it  is  very  evident,  that  thefe  little  ftates,  on 
account  of  their  divisions  and  their  want  of* 
difcipline,  muft  fall  a  prey  to  Hyder,  when- 
ever he  chufes  to  invade  them  again,  or  to 
fupport  Ally  Rajah  againfl  them  j  Unlefs  we 
protect  them. 

Since  therefore  they  are  not  likely  to  remairi 
long  with  their  prefent  pofleflbrsj  the  point 
in  queflionfeems  to  be,  in  my  opinion,  whe- 
ther, by  protection,  and  a  proper  afcendency  x  . 
over  them,  we  mall  lead  them  to  civiliza- 
tion, and  teach  them,  by  induftry,  to  ob* 
tain  the  comforts  and  conveniehcies  of  life, 
enriching  at  the  fame  time,  both  them- 
felves  and  us  ?  Or,  whether  Hyder,  by  con- 
queft,  fhall  force  them  into  ilavery,  and* 
by  increafing  his  ftrength^  oblige  us  to  for- 
fake  our  fettlements? — For  it  is  at  the  back 
of  thefe  five  provinces  the  Mifour  country 
lays,  which  Hyder  Ally  ufurped  from  its 
lawful  prince,  who  is  a  Gehtoo,  as 
were  all  the  natives,  until  Hyder  brought 
Moors  amongft  them. — Me  has  conquered 
Coimbature,  adjoining  to  the  Mifour 
from  the  fouthward,  and  he  has  alfo  added 
the  Bednure,  and  part  of  the  Sounda  coun- 
tries to  his  dominions.  This  is  all  the  fea- 
K  coaft 
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coaft  he  can  command,  except  what  is  un- 
der Ally  Rajah,  who,  I  doubt  nor,  might 
eafily  be  drawn  from  his  alliance.  Hyder's 
capital  Seringapatnam  lays  about  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  miles  inland  fromMangalore, 
from  which  fide  only  Hyder  is  vulnerable.* 

The  Mifour  coumry  is  very  extenfive  ; 
it  reaches  over  to  the  Carnatic,  nnd  is 
bounded  to  the  fouthward  by  Madura, 
to  the  weftward  lay  the  five  provinces 
xvhich  feparate  it  from  the  Malabar 
Coaft,  to  the  northward  it  is  joined  by 
the  Bednure  country,  and  to  the  N.  E. 
of  it  lays  the  Decan,  where  Hyder  alib  has 
made  fome  encroachments  *. 

The  king  of  Travencore  may  make  fome 
fmall  ftand  againft  Hyder,  mould  he  ever 
attack  him  ;  but  without  our  afiiftance,  he 
would  foon  be  overpowered. 

I  have  now  taken  a  general  view  of  the 
Malabar  Coaft,  and  Hyder's  dominions ; 
and  I  have  endeavoured  to  (hew  how  the 
two  mod  powerful  ftates  of  the  peninfula, 
and  the  moft  likely  to  difturb  it,  arc 
fituated. 

If  we  purfue  our  real  intereft,  we  mall 
endeavour  to  form  an  alliance  with  the  Mo- 
rattahs,  as  the  moft  powerful  affiftants 
againft  the  attempts  of  Hyder,  who  is  our 

*  He  now  poffeflcs  the  ftrong  fort  of  Bengalure. 

dan- 
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dangerous  enemy ;  and  fo  he  mull  always 
continue,  becaufe  he  knows  it  is  our  inte- 
reft  to  reduce  him. 

If  he  mould  ever  get  poflefllon  of  the 
Carnatic,  we  mould  lay  at  his  mercy  for 
all  our  investments  along  the  Coromandel 
Coaft ;  and  if  in  fuch  a  cafe  he  (hould 
be  able  to  overpower,  as  it  is  moft  likely 
he  would,  the  little  dates  that  lye  round 
about  him,  we  mould  equally  depend  upon 
his  pleafure,  for  all  the  produce  of  the 
Malabar  Coaft,  from  Goa  downwards.-— 
The  port  of  Mangalore,  and  his  connection 
with  Ally  Rajah,  afford  him  an  opportu- 
nity of  calling  in  a  body  of  French  troops, 
and  of  eafily  conveying  them  into  the  Mi- 
four  country,  and  he  has  it  in  his  power 
to  reward  them. 

In  order  to  prevent  this  misfortune,  It 
would  be  right  policy  to  re-eftablifh  the 
lawful  Rajahs  of  Bednure  and  Sounda : 
this  would  be  an  adt  of  great  juftice,  as 
well  as  prudence,  and  might  be  the  means 
of  obtaining  the  port  of  Mangalore ;  and 

fecuring  the  trade  of  the  province. It 

would  befides  be  a  very  fevere  blow  to  Hy- 
der,  and  (hut  him  out  from  all  intercourse 
with  the  fea-coaft. 

His  repeated  infolent  behaviour  to  us, 

ought  to  roufe  us  from  our  lethargy,  for  it 

K  2  is 
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is  by  vigor  only  that  we  can  affure  quiet  to 
{he  Carnatic. 

I  think  it  evident  from  what  I  have 
faid,  that  the  Company  ought  to  turn  their 
eyes  to  the  Malabar  Coaft,  and  endeavour 
to  obtain  more  territory  on  that  fide,  not 
only  for  the  maintainance  of  their  fettle- 
ments,  and  the  increafe  of  their  trade  in 
thofe  parts,  but  likewife  for  the  fecurity  of 
their  pofleflions  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  pen- 
infula,  which  cannot  be  firmly  eftablifhed 
without  an  intercourfe  of  power  between 
the  two  coafts. — Not  that  I  mean  to  recom- 
mend extenfive  conquefts,  or  wide  accefiion 
of  dominion.  My  aim  is  confined  to  a  few 
objects,  which  might  be  eafily  obtained  by 
treaty,  and  would,  upon  proper  confidera- 
tions,  be  ^iven  up  to  us  almoft  as  foon  as 
propofed.  Such  are  firft  the  lands  formerly 
allotted  for  the  fupport  of  the  cattle  and  fleet 
atSurat,  which  are  our  undoubted  right,  as 
we  are  inverted  with  the  government  of  that 
fort  for  the  Mogul;  next  the  iflands  of  Ba- 
fecn,  Salfer,  and  Caronjar*.  Betides  this  the 
bay  of  Carwar,  and  the  port  of  Manga- 
lore,  together  with  the  entrance  of  fome 
pf  the  louthern  rivers. 

*  Caronjar  commands  the  entrance  of  Penn  River. 

It 


It  will  not  be  foreign  to  the  prefent  fub- 
jecl:,  to  give  a  fketch  of  Hyder's  conduct  for 
fome  years  part,  that  the  public  may  fee  how 
necelTary  it  is  to  have  an  eye  upon  his  am?- 
bition,  and  to  adopt  fome  refolute  fyftem  to 
check  his  growing  power,  and  to  withftand 
his  encroachments.  Our  conduct  hitherto 
has  been  fo  timid  in  this  refpeft,  to  fay  no 
worfe,  that  we  gained  no  honour  in  the  war, 
and  loft  much  reputation  in  the  peace,  which 
is  not  only  difgraceful,  but  precarious. 

Hyder  is  bold  and  ambitious :  he  is  a  good 
foldier,  and  an  able  ftatefmen  ;  and  was 
trained  up  in  the  European  fervice.  About 
the  middle  of  1766,  it  was  difcovered  he 
was  making  an  alliance  with  the  Nizam,  to 
invade  the  Carnatic ;  and  was  actually  ad- 
vancing for  that  purpofe,  whenthofe  troubles 
on  the  Malabar  coaft,  already  mentioned, 
called  him  back ;  being  embroiled  with  the 
Bednure  Rajah,  (whofe  country  he  had  feiz- 
ed,)  and  with  the  Samorines  and  other  fmall 
ftates,  fome  of  which  he  took,  and  fome  he 
plundered  *. 

*  Ally  Rajah  invited  him  down  to  plunder  the  Samo- 
rines, &c.  tempting  him  by  the  profpeft  of  gain.  On 
finding  himfelf  difappointed,  he  threatened  Ally  Rajah 
with  death,  if  he  did  not  procure  him  money.— Ally 
Rajah,  by  good  fortune,  took  two  boats  coming  out  of 
the  Samorine  dominions,  loaded  with  pagodahs,  to  de- 
pofit  with  fome  of  the  Europeans,  and  by  that  means 
fayed  his  head. 
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This  was  the  favourable  moment  to 
have  attacked  Hyder,  and  we  ought  to 
have  availed  ourfelves  of  it ;  for  if  at  that 
time  we  had  bent  our  views  againft  Manga^ 
lore  and  Seringapatnam,  and  part  of  the 
forces  from  Madrafs  had  been  fent  round  to 
the  Malabar  coaft,  to  be  joined  to  thofe 
from  Bombay,  they  might,  in  fix  days  from 
their  landing  at  Mangalore,  have  been  at 
Hyder's  capital.  And,  as  to  the  Nizam,  the 
lead  fliadow  of  a  force  would  have  brought 
him  to  terms,  if  Hyder  could  have  been 
employed  elfe where,  by  any  diverfion. — - 
The  knowledge  of  Hyder's  character  mould 
have  taught  our  governors,  that  force,  and 
force  only,  could  put  a  ftop  to  his  ambitious 
purfuits  ;  but,  unfortunately,  the  politics  of 
India  at  this  time  were  of  another  cafr,  and 
the  plan  was  to  temporize,  negotiate,  and 
protradt. 

We  continued  in  this  inactive  ftate  at 
Madrafs  until  the  middle  of  17^7,  when 
we  found  Hyder,  after  quieting  every  thing 
round  about  him,  was  preparing  to  join  the 
Nizam,  and  advance  again  to  the  Carnatic. 
War  was  then  inevitable;  and  fuch  was  the 
confequence  of  protracting  the  evil  day,  that 
we  thereby  enabled  the  enemy  to  chufe 
his  own  time,  and  to  give  ys  the  deeper 
wour\d. 

In 
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In  the  beginning  of  1768,  a  force  front 
Bombay  took  Mangalore  from  Hyder  j  but 
it  was  no  fooner  taken,  than  it  was  in  effect 
abandoned  ;  and  yet  Hyder  thought  the  lofs 
of  this  place  of  fuch  confequence,  that,  up- 
on receiving  the  intelligence,  he  immediate- 
ly marched  back  from  *  Bengalore,  in  order 
to  recover  it,  though  at  that  very  time  the 
Madrafs  army  WES  marching  to  attack  that 
important  fort. 

The  Nizam's  troops  were  foon  difperfed 
by  general  Smith  ;  but  Hyder  returned  as 
foon  as  Mangalore  was  retaken,  and  pene- 
trated into  the  Carnatic. 

The  true  way  of  attacking  Hyder's  domi- 
nions was  to  have  carried  the  war  to  the  weft 
fide  of  the  peninfula,  where  the  way  was  open, 
and  we  could  have  marched  into  the  heart  of 
his  country,  apd  laid  liege  to  his  capital  in  a 
few  days  from  Mangalore.  In/lead  of  that  we 
chofe  to  attack  him  from  the  eaft,  which 
was  impracticable. — This  capital  error  pro- 
duced fatiguing  marches,  and  very  great  ex- 
pences ;  the  general  was  fubjecled  to  the 
controul  of  field-deputies,  and  thefe  depu- 
ties, I  do  not  affirm  it,  but  I  have  been  cre- 
dibly fo  informed,  were  alfo  the  contractors 
for  the  army. — Complaints  arofe  of  the 
want  of  proper  fuppliesj  the  general  found 

*  Is  a-frontier  garrifon  of  Hyder's,  laying  on  the  con* 
fines  of  the  Decan,  and  near  the  Carnatic. 

him- 
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himfelf  unable  to  penetrate  into  Hyder's' 
country,  thro'  fuch  tracts  of  wafte  and 
woody  lands^  and  over  fuch  deep  rivers  as  he 
had  to  pafs.  During  all  this  time  it  was  almoft 
impoffible  to  bring  our  enemies  to  an  action, 
who,  with  their  numerous  horfe,  were 
fpoilingthe  country;  the  manufactures  were 
deftroyed,  and  the  Carnatic  laid  wafte ; 
while  an  immenfe  fum,  not  lefs  than  five  or 
fix  hundred  thoufand  pounds,  was  drawn 
from  Bengal  to  defray  the  charges  of  this 
war ;  fo  greatly  did  it  exceed  the  revenues  of 
Madras.  And  yet  Hyder,  after  doing  all 
this  mifchief,  found  himfelf  as  far  from  con- 
quering the  Carnatic,  as  when  he  firft  be- 
gan; his  ftrength  greatly  exhaulted  j  and 
the  remains  of  his  army  brought  to  fuch  a 
fituation  by  our  general,  that  he  could  not 
retreat  without  fighting;  for  the  Nizam  did 
nothing*. — Under thele difficulties,  Hyder, 
who  knew  the  temper  of  our  gentlemen, 
whole  public  as  well  as  private  intereft  de- 
pended on  the  fate  of  the  Carnatic,  had  the 
art  to  work  upon  their  fears,  and  prevailed 
upon  them  to  flop  the  motions  of  the  army, 
to  give  him  a  pailport  to  the  walls  of  Ma- 
drafs ;  and  at  laft  to  accede  to  a  treaty  very 

*  After  being  defeated  in  one  or  two  battles,  he  made 
peace  and  went  home. 

4  inconfift- 
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Jnconfiftent  with  our  intereft,  and  even  our 
honour  -3  this  treaty  was  figned  the  3d  April* 
1769. — And  tho'  the  three  great  prefiden- 
cies  are  independent  of  each  other,  never- 
thelefs  the  gentlemen  of  Madrafs,  without 
ever  properly  confulting  the  governor  and 
council  of  Bombay,  whofe  interefts  and  con- 
nections they  were  but  flightly  acquainted 
with,  and  over  whom  they  have  not  the  lead 
ihadow  of  authority*  flipulated  for  them 
equally  with  themfelves ;  to  aflift  Hyder  in 
cafe  he  was  attacked,  without  enquiring  into 
thejuftice  of  his  quarrel,  tho*  byfuch  a  blind 
compliance,-  we  were  liable  to  be  continu- 
ally involved  in  difputes. — We  alfo  fufFcred 
Hyder  to  take  away  from  under  our  protec- 
tion at  Madrafs,  the  remains  of  Chanda 
Saib's  family*;  Mahomed  Ally's  inveterate 
enemy  ;  and  whom  he  now  has  ready  to  fet  up 
as  a  rival  to  thcprefentNabob  of  the  Carnatic, 
whenever  he  fees  proper.  The  Carnatic  is 
now  beginning  to  recover  itfelf  f,  but  as 
likely  as  ever  to  be  invaded  and  laid  wafte 
by  Hyder,  whenever  he  is  at  leifure,  and 
chufes  again  to  attack  it. 

*  Hyder  has  lately  married  his  Ton  to  orie  of  the  family. 

f  For  by  the  great  care  of  our  governor  on  that  coaft, 
the  trade  of  the  Carnatic  was,  about  the  year  1 766,  that 
is,  before  the  war,  brought  to  a  more  flourifhmg  ftate 
than  it  had  been  in  for  many  years  back. 

L  Hyder 
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Hyder  had  no  fooner  extricated  himfelf* 
from  his  danger,  by  means  of  the  peace  he 
made  under  the  walls  of  Madrafs,  than  a 
quarrel  enfued  between  him  and  the  Morat- 
tahs. — Madah-Row  having  demanded  the 
chout,  or  fourth  part  of  the  revenues  *,  the 
Mifour  and  Bednure  countries  ufed  to  pay 
him,  together  with  the  pofTeffion  of  the 
fortrefs  of  Bengalore. 

Hyder  has  been  repulfed  with  lofs,  in  one 
or  two  engagements  with  the  Morattahs, 
who  are  at  prefent  rather  an  overmatch  for 
him,  and  will  continue  fo,  unlefs  called  off 
by  fome  northern  invafions. — Hyder,  to  pre- 
vent the  gentlemen  of  Bombay  from  form- 
ing any  alliance  with  Madah-Row,  who  had 
made  fome  overtures  for  that  purpofe,  fent 
a  vackeel  (or  envoy)  totheprefidency,  about 
the  end  of  1769,  to  defire  fome  man  of 
rank  and  underftanding  might  be  fent  with 
full  powers  to  fettle  with  him,  agreeable  to 
the  terms  of  the  Madrafs  treaty,  and  to  ad- 
juft  every  thing  relative  to  our  commerce 
with  his  country,  promifing  to  deliver  up 
fome  prifoners  who  fell  into  his  hands,  on 
the  retaking  Mangalore  and  Onore  in  May 
1768,  and  who  had  from  that  time  been  in 
confinement. 

*  Upwards  of  30  lack,' 

The 
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The  governor,  inftead  of  fending  a  mem- 
berof  the  hoard,  fent  only  two  junior  fer- 
vants,  to  whom  no  full  powers  could  be 
given.* — Hyder  releafed  the  prifoners,  but 
treated  the  two  gentlemen  with  indignity, 
making  them  follow  him  from  place  to  place, 
until  he  reached  his  capital,  and  then  made 
them  wait  feveral  days  in  the  fuburbs,  be- 
fore he  would  fee  them. 

Hyder,  about  the  middle  of  the  year 
1770,  figned  a  treaty  with  the  governour 
of  Bombay  ;  induced  to  it  merely  by  the 
hopes  of  preventing  us  from  engaging  with 
the  Morattahs ;  for  he  flill  continues  much 
difgufted  with  us,  and  thinks  the  Madrafs 
treaty  not  adhered  to. — The  Morattahs,  on 
the  other  fide,  think  themfelves  flighted, 
and  afcribe  our  alliance  with  Hyder  to 
fear :  fo  that  we  are  upon  the  worft  terms 
with  both.— And  while  we  are  aggrandiz- 
ing Hyder,  who  it  is  impoffible  can  ever 
cordially  unite  with  us,  we  are  rifking  the 
refentment  of  the  Morattahs,  who  would 
have  been  our  good  allies,  if  we  had  pr£- 
perly  purfued  our  own  intereft. 


1-2  PART 
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PART      in. 

Meafures  to  be  purfoed. 

I  HAVE  given  this  view  of  the  powers, 
r  ™f  ?S'    and   kin£doms  upon   the  coaft 
of  Malabar,  to  (hew  how   intimately  the 
politics  of  onecoaft  are  connected  with  the 
other;  and  how  neceffary  it  is  to  enlace  our 
plan  upon  the  weftern  fide  of  the  peninfula; 
and  I  have  endeavoured  to  point   out   the 
takes   and  irregularities   that  have  been 
committed  in  our  feveral  prefidencies,  from 
fa  fe  policy  of  the  rulers,  in  adhering  to 
ic  old  fyftem  of  government;  and  from  the 
oo   great    dcfire    of  gain   in    individuals; 
this  I  have  done,  hoping  that  the  parliament 
may  be  inuuced  to  take  this  important  fub- 
nt°        "  C0nflderalion  bef°re  it  is  too 


Jt  is  on  theincreafeof  all  the  different  ma- 
nufaaures  and  growths  of  the  two*^/r, 

3  at  Bengal,  and  on  their  prices,  that  all 
our  advantages  ultimately  depend.  Thefe 
can  only  be  fecured  by  preventing  the  mo- 
ley  from  being  fent  out  of  the  country  }  by 
placing  commerce  on  fuch  an  equality,  that 
the  ballance  (hall  incline  only  in  favour  of 

*  Coromandel  and  Malabar. 


induftry 
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induftry  ;  and  by  placing  property  in  aftate 
of  fafety  fo  fecure,  that  the  ftrong  cannot 
force  it  from  the  weak. — No  policy  can  be 
more  ufeful,  than  to  imprefs  upon  the  minds 
of  the  natives  the  ftrongeft  afiurance  of  free- 
dom and  fecurity  under  our  laws. — The  trade 
being  increafed  by  thefe  means,  will  draw  af- 
ter it,  of  courfe,  an  increafe  of  wealth  and 
population. — Our    provinces    will    fwarm 
with  inhabitants  j  the  induftrious  will  flock 
there  for  employment,  the  opulent  for  fhel- 
ter,  and  the  whole  riches  of  Indoftan  will 
finally    center    in    our  dominions. — Some 
fpeedy  regulations  muft  be  inforced,  to  pre- 
vent that  fudden,  and  till  lately  unheard-of, 
means  of  acquiring  fortunes  :    gentlemen 
thereby  imbibe  a  contempt  for  trade,  the 
very    end   for   which    they  are    fent  out ; 
luxury  and   indolence  have  got  too  much 
footing  in  all  the  prefidencies,  and  too  gene- 
ral a  neglect  and  inattention  prevails. — — 
Young  men,  with  fcarcely  any  more  know- 
ledge than  they  brought  with  them,  after  a 
few  years  refidence,  are  advanced  to  impor- 
tant pofts,  where  they  are  obliged,  as  un- 
forefeen  accidents  arife,  and  intricate  cir- 
cumftances  prefent  themfelves,  to  form  opi- 
nions, and  manage  affairs   of  the  greateft 
confequence,    without  judgment  or  expe- 
rience to  direct  them.— r-Theie  youths  are  not 
fo  blameable  as  thofe  who  fend  them  forth, 
without   eftablifhing    regulations  for  their 

conduct, 
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conduct,  which  fhould   on   no  account  be 
difpenfed  with. 

It  is  from  this  omifiion  that  they  fo  foon 
forget  the  end  for  which  they  engaged  ;  and 
that  they  run  into  fuch  excefles  of  extrava- 
gance and  diffipation,  as  render  the  bright- 
eft  capacities  unfit  for  bufinefs,  and  frequent- 
ly occafion  real  lofs  to  their  country. 

The  number  of  civil  fervants  far  exceeds 
the  demand,  in  all  the  thres  prefidencies, 
The  free  merchants  and  mariners  are  in- 
creafed  beyond  what  can  poffibly  be  pro- 
vided for  in  the  commerce  either  by  fea  or 
land.  I  do  not  fee  how  one  third  part  of 
them  can  be  employed,  were  they  ever  fo 
induflriousj  but  the  want  of  occupation,  and 
the  habits  of  thofe  eaftern  climates  render  men 
unfit  for  labour.  The  only  alternative  remain- 
ing for  the  real  intereft  of  the  Company  is 
either  to  colonize,  or  to  reduce  the  number. 

The  trade  to  the  different  parts  of  India, 
carried  on  by  the  Company's  fervants  and 
private  merchants,  is  greatly  overdone,  I 
mean  here  the  foreign,  as  diftinguimed 
from  the  inland  trade ;  if  we  except  the 
freight-lhips  to  the  gulphs,  there  is  Icarce- 
]y  a  voyage  fet  on  foot  that  does  not  prove 
a  lofing  one  :  molt  of  the  gentlemen  trade 
beyond  what  their  capitals  will  bear,  and 
intereft  is  there  remarkably  high,  a  proof 
the  medium,  by  which  the  trade  is  carried 
pn,  is  far  Ihort  of  the  neceflary  demrnd. 

At 
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At  Madrafs,  indeed,  the  principal  trade 
of  late  years  has  been  with  the  Nabob,  by 
lending  him  money  at  a  high  intereft  on 
his  bond,  by  which  means  a  very  large  pro- 
perty has  been  locked  up,  which  would 
otherwife  have  circulated  about  India  fot 
the  general  benefit  of  trade. 

Harmony  ought  carefully  to  be  kept  up 
between  the  gentlemen  intruded  with  the 
civil  power,  and  thofe  who  command  the 
military :  the  army  ever  muft  be  under  the 
controul  of  the  civil  power,  except  as  to  its 
manoeuvre  and  arrangements,  and  in  the 
conrfe  of  e-xecution  :  thefe  particulars  mould 
beentirely  under  the  direction  of  the  fuperior 
military  officer ;  for  it  is  abfurd  in  a  civil 
governor  to  interfere  in  every  little  regula- 
tion, and  in  points  it  is  morally  impolfible 
he  can  ever  be  properly  acquainted  with  : 
why  he  (hould  wifh  it,  I  know  not,  fince, 
by  meddling  on  every  fuch  occafion,  he  adds 
nothing  to  his  own  confequence,  but  dimi- 
nimes  that  of  the  commander  in  chief  of 
the  troops,  and  gives  general  difguft  :  jea- 
loufy  prevails  too  often  between  thefe  two 
different  departments,  and  is  productive 
of  feuds,  that  may  at  fome  time  or  other 
prove  fatal  to  the  general  intereft  of  the 
Company. 

Moft  of  the  eaftern  princes  near  us  have 
artful  fpies  in  their  pay,  to  inform  them  of 

the 
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the  tempers  and  understandings  of  thofd 
gentlemen  who  prefide  over  the  prefidencies 
and  their  fubordinate  fetttlements.  And  it 
has  often  happened,  that  refolutions  which 
(hould  have  been  kept  fecret,  have  tranfpired 
before  they  have  been  carried  into  execution. 
Henceitis,  the  princes  offer  to  infult  us,  or 
prudently  defift,  according  to  the  difpofitiori 
they  difcover  in  us  to  refent  or  overlook  any 
improper  behaviour* 

Though  there  are  extraordinary  in- 
flances  of  courage  in  individuals,  yet 
pufillanimity  is  the  predominant  charac- 
teriftic  of  the  Indian  dates,  and  there- 
fore they  fupply  the  want  of  courage  by 
treachery. — Lord  Clive  foon  difcovered  this, 
and  took  advantage  of  it,  by  mewing  great 
firmnefs  and  refolution  on  all  occafions,  tem- 
pering them  with  the  ftricteft  juftice. 

The  rulers  at  home,  from  whom  all  the 
great  appointments  flow,  and*  under  whofe 
direction  the  general  fyftem  is  to  be  conduct- 
ed, have  not  fuch  thorough  information  from 
abroad  as  their  fituation  requires,  wherein 
their  own  fervants  have  been  too  negligent 
and  remifs,  they  ought  long  before  this 
time  to  have  given  the  directors  a  com- 
plete knowledge  of  the  ftrength,  the  re- 
venues, and  the  produce  of  the  feveral 
countries  in  the  peninfula;  tl>eir  internal 
advantages,  the  forms  of  government,  and 
the  difpofition  of  the  natives,  their  feveral 

interefts 


interefts  and  connections  with  each  other* 
their  different  dependencies,  the  abilities 
of  their  princes,  the  avenues  to  their  coun- 
tries, whether  from  the  land  or  fea,  where 
mod  defencible,  and  from  whence  eafiefl 
to  be  attacked. 

It  might  be  better  upon  the  whole,  as  I 
have  before  obferved>  if  we  could  return 
back  to  our  commercial  fyftem  ;  but  that 
is  impoflible.  Ignorance  kept  us  in  a 
ftate  of  confinement,  ambition  knew  not 
then  how  to  act;  knowledge  led  us  to  the 
means,  and  various  accidents  have  placed  us 
in  our  prefent  iituation.  That  infatiate  de- 
lire  after  wealth  and  power,  which  pofTeiTes 
every  civilized  nation,  will  not  allow  us  to 
retreat  ;  we  muft  preferve  our  confe- 
quence,  or  be  trampled  under  foot. 

The  government  of  the  rich  and  exten- 
five  pofMions  we  have  gained,  demand 
abilities  greatly  fuperior  to  thofe,  which 
might  furiice  for  the  management  of  our 
commerce,  whilft  it  flood  unconnected  with 
the  political  fyftem,  for  at  prefent  it  is  on 
our  political  condudt  that  our  trade  here 
wholly  depends. 

If  any  one  will  take  a  review  of  human 
nature,  and  confider  how  much  we  are  un- 
der the  influence  of  our  pafiions,  how  apt 
the  beft  of  us  are  to  be  hurried  by  them 
into  exccflcs,  how  in  one  Iituation,  the 
M  fame 
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fame  thing  may  be  reconciled  to  our  in- 
ward feelings,  which,  in  another  lituation, 
would  ftrike  us  with  a  confcious  mean- 
rtefs  to  attempt.  If  he  will  refle<5t  how- 
difficult  it  is  to  refift  fuch  large  emolu- 
ments, which,  without  feeking,  fall  in  uur 
way,  and  which,  if  one  man  refufes,  we 
know  another  will  take  up;  and  that  thefe 
evils  do  not  arife  fo  much  from  our  mifcon- 
dutft,  as  the  fafhion  of  the  conftitution,  and 
the  imperfections  of  a  miferablefyflem  of  go- 
vernment, eftablifhed  in  the  countries  con- 
queft  made  us  matters  of,  and  which  no 
proper  care  has  ever  been  taken  to  fearch 
into  and  amend — If  any  one,  I  fay,  will 
enter  into  thefe  confiderations,  he  will  fee 
at  once  how  neceflary,  and  at  the  fame 
time  how  impoffible  it  is  to  reform  any  of 
thefe  flagrant  abufes  by  the  feeble  autho- 
rity of  the  directors,  who  have  no  controul 
over  thofe  fervants,  that  they  are  obliged 
to  intruft  with  powers  almoft  defpotic. — It 
is  the  controul  of  laws  over  the  rulers,  that 
eonftitutes  the  fole  difference  betwixt  the 
ftate  of  tyranny  and  freedom.  This  (hews 
.  the  abfurdity  of  fupervifors  ',  for  they  were, 
in  fa&,  inverted  with  much  higher  power, 
than  any  one  prefidency  enjoyed  over  the 
country  under  its  jurifdiftion  ; — and  what, 
in  the  name  of  God,  is  there  in  the  title  of 
Supervifor,  to  exempt  a  man  from  tempta- 
tion, 


tion,  more  than  in  the  title  of  Governour. 
I  have  not  the  leaft  refentment  againft  any 
individual  I  envy  no  man  his  fuccefs ; 
long  may  they  profper,  and  enjoy  their 
fortunes  5  but  I  feel  for  the  Company,  for 
I  have  long  feen  them  verging  towards  ruin ; 
and  I  now  fee  them,  in  my  own  opinion, 
haflening  to  an  end.  In  fuch  a  fituation 
we  cannot  be  too  open,  nothing  fhould  lay 
hid ;  I  am  fatisfied  the  bed  chance  the 
Company  and  the  nation  (for  the  concern 
is  too  great  to  feparate  them)  have  of 
avoiding  the  impending  blow,  is  by  a  fair 

and  open  ftate   of  their  real  condition. » 

With  which  view,  I  will  endeavour  to 
(hew  the  public  my  idea  of  their  danger, 
and  the  fetal  confequence  of  the  crufh  I 
am  apprehenlive  of. 

The  great  fund  upon  which  the  Com- 
pany has  hitherto  depended  to  reduce  their 
accumulated  debts,  and  anfwer  the  great 
increafe  of  their  expences  to  government 
and  to  themfelves,  was  the  overflowing  of 
the  Bengal  revenue  \  this  revenue  has  been 
annually  decreafing  to  thajt  degree,  that  in- 
(lead  of  affording  any  fupply  to  China,  the 
gentlemen  abroad  have  been  obliged  this 
laft  year,  to  draw  upon  the  Company  for  part 
of  the  inveftmems  of  Bengal. — This  being 
the  cafe,  the  Company  have  nothing  at 
but  their  profits,  to  pay  their  debts, 
M  a  and 


and  to  defray  their  expences.  We  will  al- 
low the  famine  has  bore  hard  upon  Ben- 
gal the  laft  year,  and  that  another  year  the 
fcttlement  will  be  better  off;  yet,  in  the 
declining  ftate  of  that  country,  the  reve- 
nues are  not  likely,  without  a  total  change 
of  fyftem,  to  recover  their  proper  flate;  and 
fhould  a  change  take  place,  the  effect  will 
require  feme  time  to  lliew  itfelf.— - — If 
therefore  (which  may  foon  be  the  confe- 
quence)  their  debts  abroad  (hould  increak, 
and  their  cargoes,  for  want  of  money  to 
purchafe,  fall  mort ;  or  if  the  remittances, 
by  bills,  mould  exceed  their  abilities  to 
pay,  and  no  collateral  fecurity  be  in  the  di- 
rectors hands  to  induce  the  Bank  to  lend, 
the  Company  are  then  undone.  * 

If  this  was  to  happen,  the  gentlemen  who 
have  lent  their  money  towards  the  Compa- 
ny's invcftments  in  India,  would  imme- 
diately have  recourfe  to  the  Company's  ef- 
fects there,  for  the  recovery  of  their  debts ; 
this  would  prevent  our  receiving  any  afllft- 
ance  from  that  quarter  ;  and  the  revenues, 
which  have  hitherto  been  the  great  fup- 
port  of  all,  would  be  funk  in  anarchy  and 
confufion  :  no  money  to  advance  to  the 
Aurungs,  confequently  no  cargoes ;  and 
the  troops  ill  paid,  would  increafc  the  dif- 
order,  by  ftimulating  each  other  10  feck 
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new  matters,  or  to  join  in  plundering  the 
country  ;  nor  would  their  officers  be  able 
to  reilrain  them. 

Thus  would  Bengal  fall  into  a  moft  dif-r 
tracled  ftate,  and  be  left  to  fettle  itfelf,  in 
what  manner  chance  mould  determine. 
Our  own  private  merchants,  who  are  liable 
to  forfeit  their  goods,  if  they  bring  them 
round  the  Cape,  could  only  trade  to  the 
Gulphs.  Therefore  all  the  goods  brought 
to  Europe,  would  center  with  the  foreign 
companies. 

It  is  the  furplus  of  this  great  revenue 
that  has  enabled  the  Company  to  make  the 
figure  they  have  done  of  late  years.  This 
it  is  that  has  made  good  the  inveftments  in 
India. *— This  has  fupplied  Madrafs,  Bom- 
bay, and  China,  by  which  means,  as  they 
had  no  occafion  to  return  much  of  their 
capital  to  India,  the  amount  of  their  fales 
at  home,  has  been  great  part  of  it  applied 
to  anfwer  all  the  various  demands  upon 
them,  and  to  increafe  their  dividend. 

This  is  the  ftate  of  Bengal.  As  to  Ma- 
drafs, that  fettlement,  I  do  admit,  would 
fupport  itfelf,  if  it  remained  undifturbed, 
and  alfo  yield  a  considerable  annual  gain 
to  Leadenhall-Street  ;  but  this  is  only 
to  be  done  in  its  moft  flourifhing  fitua- 
tion, 

Bombay, 
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Bombay,  in  its  prefent  ftate,  is  a  true 
picture  of  poverty  and  pride  j  it  makes  a 
fplendid  appearance,  with  nothing  to  fup- 
port  it — not  all  the  profits  of  its  trade, 
joined  to  its  revenues,  being  equal  to  the 
expences  :  it  is  a  burthen,  rather  than  any 
real  advantage,  as  it  now  ftands.  There- 
fore, if  Bengal  fails  fending  fupplies  to 
Bombay,  that  fettlement  muft  be  left  to 
fcramble  for  itfelf. 

And  as  to  the  trade  of  China,  where  we 
have  no  credit,  if  we  can  fend  but  little 
money,  and  few  goods,  that  would  foon 
vanifh  and  be  annihilated. — The  imme- 
diate lofs  to  the  government  here,  would 
be  felt  in  the  deficiencies  of  the  cuftoms 
and  cxcife,  to  fay  nothing  of  the  four  hun- 
dred thoufand  pounds  a- year,  fettled  at 
the  laft  agreement. — At  the  fame  time 
that  other  nations,  by  bringing  home  the 
trade,  would  draw  away  our  money  to 
fupply  us  with  the  luxuries  of  life. 

If  to  this  account  we  add,  what  would 
necefTarily  enfue,  the  great  reduction  of 
fhips  now  annually  employed,  the  dif- 
ferent manufactures  of  this  kingdom  they 
require  to  fit  them  out,  the  wages  they  pay 
for  labour,  the  feamen  they  train  up, 
and  the  different  goods  produced  in  this 
Jungdom,  which  the  private  adventurers, 
fei  van ts  of  the  Company,  leave  behind  in 
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India ;  the  lofs  to  the  nation  could  never 
be  defcribed  or  conceived,  until  it  was 
felt;  fuch  a  lofs- would  be  a  long  time,  if 
ever,  before  it  could  be  recovered. 

Commerce  is  of  that  intricate  nature, 
that,  like  the  overflowing  of  the  Nile,  we 
are  fenfible  of  its  effect,  without  being 
able  to  trace  it  to  its  fource.  We  all  know 
that  credit  and  riches  are  neceffary  for  its 
fupport ;  we  alfo  know  that' it  flourimes 
moft,  when  affifted  by  induftry  and  oeco- 
nomy.  We  perceive  it  gathering  and  in- 
creafing,  but  by  fuch  imperceptible  ways, 
as  are  never  to  be  clearly  found  out ;  and 
we  know,  when  once  it  has  changed  its 
courie,  it  is  feldom  brought  back  again. 

Gentlemen  may  fay  that  the  picture  I 
have  drawn  is  more  in  imagination  than 
in  reality,  or  at  lead  the  evil  day  is  far  off: 
I  wifh  it  may  be  fo. — I  will  allow  it  may 
be  warded  off  for  a  few  years,  but  it  will 
prove  fatal  from  a  lingering  delay,  whereas 
by  timely  affiftance,  I  am  fatisfied  they 
may  become  more  flourishing  than  ever, 
at  leail;  it  is  worth  attempting.-— For  who 
in  a  decline,  however  fure  of  wearing  out 
a  length  of  years,  would  not  run  fome  ha- 
zard for  the  chance  of  perfect  health. 

This,  however,  I  am  fure  of,  contefls 
and  animofities,  raifed  by  jealoufy  and  re^ 
fentment,  have  frequently  diffracted  the 
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Councils  at  home  and  abroad  -,  party  had 
had  too  great  a  (hare  in  determining  points 
of  moment — and  political  miftakes  have, 
at  times,  done  great  injury  to  different 

branches  of  our  commerce. What  has 

been  adopted  by  one  let  of  men,  the  next 
has  often  difapproved  j  the  leaders,  under 
every  change,  oppofed,  attacked,  and  de- 
layed in  their  purfuits,  governing  didant 
dates,  without  the  '  ower  of  either  punifli- 
ment  or  retrofpection,  furrounded  with 
difficulties,  and  frequently  wandering  in  a 
maze  of  error  ;  all  this,  if  it  continues, 
will,  and  mud,  in  a  few  years,  involve  our 
public  credit,  together  with  the  Company, 
in  one  general  ruin. 

The'preient  date  of  the  Eaft  India 
Company's  affairs,  calls  loudly  for  refor- 
mation ;  and  its  complicated  extenfive 
views,  are  an  object  of  great  national  con- 
fequence.  If  parliament  does  not  take  it 
under  confideration,  it  is  irretrievably  gone 
— the  fair  and  honed  dock-holder  [for  I 
mean  to  feparate  him  from  the  jobber  in 
the  Alley]  will  be  almod  ruined  ;  the  bond- 
holders may  probably  be  faved,  but  govern- 
ment will  greatly  fuffer — the  crown  reve- 
nues from  the  India  Company  will  be  hard- 
ly worth  collecting,  and  one  great  vend  for 
the  manufactures  of  this  country  will  be 
dopped  j — for  the  trade  can  never  be  car- 
4  ried 


ried  on,  but  by  a  company,  inverted  with 
an  exclufive  right;  nor  can  the  govern- 
ment fecure  their  duties  by  any  other  me- 
thod. 

The  authority  unavoidably  inverted  in 
the  gentlemen  who  take  the  lead  abroad, 
calls  for  great  abilities  to  execute,  and  the 
fovereign  power  to  controul. — No  part  of 
the  executive  power  fhould  ever  be  in  a  fi- 
tuation  to  over-rule,  or  counteract  with  im- 
punity, that  power  on  which  it  depends  ; 
this  has  fometimes  been  the  cafe  in  India. 
*— It  is  not  poffible  for  the  directors  to  apply 
the  remedy  3  the  ableft  men  this  nation 
can  produce,  as  directors,  never  can  effect 
It.  It  is  from  the  wifdom  of  parliament 
only  the  plan  muft  be  formed,  and  the 
fyflem  to  be  purfued  marked  out.- — It  is, 
in  my  opinion,  an  object  well  worthy  their  ' 
attention ;  and  it  can  only  be  carried  into 
execution,  and  maintained  by  the  imme- 
diate authority  of  the  fovereign. 

Thus  have  I  endeavoured  to  point  out 
the  advantages  that  would  refult  to  thefe 
kingdoms,  from  a  diiinterefted  and  well 
conducted  government  in  India  5  wherein 
I  have  been  under  a  neceffity  of  laying 
open  the  errors  and  mifconduct  of  many 
perfons  towards  whom  I  do  not  bear  the 
leaft  refentment  or  animofity.  I  would 
rather  wi£h  to  draw  a  veil  over  all  that  is 
N  part; 
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part  ;  for  I  am  convinced,  mankind  oftener 
err  through  falfe  miftaken  judgments,  than 
from  a  want  of  principle  ;  therefore  retro- 

fpecls,  in  general,  I  abhor. Remove 

the  evil,  all  will  be  well ;  the  Company  will 
again  flourish,  and  permanency  be  given  to 
their  commerce. 

Change  the  men  as  often  as  you  pleafe ; 
call  them  governours  or  fupervifors,  for  the 
difference  is  only  in  the  name  ;  yet,  if  the 
fame  maxims  of  government  remain,  if  the 
fame  temptations,  with  the  fame  impunity, 
fall  in  their  way,  mankind  will,  upon  the 
whole,  be  found  every  where  alike  :  it  is 
circumftances  and  iituation  only,  that 
make  the  apparent  difference. 

The  facts  I  have  here  laid  down,  I  know 
to  be  true.  The  opinions  and  ideas  are 
my  own,  perhaps  erroneous ;  but  fuch  as 
they  are,  they  have  been  formed  in  my 
cooleft  hours  of  reflection,  and  will  remain 
fixed  and  unaltered,  till  my  fentiments 
arech  nged  by  conviction,  which  I  am  as 
ready  to  receive,  as  any  perfon  can  be, 
who  has  no  intereil  of  his  own  in  view. 

I  have  attempted  to  fhew  the  principal 
impediments  in  the  way  of  the  nation's 
reaping  a  lafting  benefit  from  the  trade  to 
the  Eafl  Indies.  But  the  regulations,  by 
which  the  political  and  military  powers 
iliail  be  fcparated  from  the  commercial 
8  cue, 
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one,  giving  to  the  Company  fuch  freedom 
and  independency,  as  {hall  fecure  it  from 
all  impediments,  will  require  the  matureft 
confideration. 

It  muft  be  left  to  thofe  who  are  better 
acquainted  with  human  nature,  who  know 
the  proper  limitations  to  be  given  to 
power,  and  how  to  make  the  various 
fprings  and  movements,  dependent  on  each 
other,  co-operate  together ;  and  who  know 
how  to  fet  fo  complicated  a  fyftem  in  mo- 
tion, and  to  keep  it  fo. 


FINIS. 


ERRATUM. 
Page  47,  in  the  note,  for  Kama-Sevarah  rtad  Rama-Se- 

varah. 
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